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XVI. 
SiR EWEN CAMERON—Continued—TUHE BATTLE OF 
KILLIECRANKIE. 


DUNDEE having made his arrangements, marched forward to 
meet the enemy, and never halted until within a musket shot of 
Mackay’s army, numbering about 3500 foot and two troops of 
horse. After some preliminaries on the ground, necessary by the 
enemy’s formation, his Lordship, in a very short time, arranged 
his brave little army in battle order. 

Sir John Maclean, then a youth of eighteen years, with his 
men, occupied the extreme right ; next him, on his left, were 
the Irish, undere Colonel Cannon ; on their left again were the 
Tutor of Clanranald and his brave Macdonalds, and next to them 
came Glengarry and his men. Then, in the centre, were the few 
horse they had, including about forty of Dundee’s old troops, in 
very poor condition. To the left of the horse was placed Lochiel 
at the head of his Camerons; while next, on the extreme left, 
was Sir Donald Macdonald leading his Islesmen. “Though 
there were great intervals between the battalions, and a large 
U 
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void space left in the centre, yet Dundee could not possibly 
stretch his line so as to equal that of the enemy; and wanting 
men to fill up the void in the centre, Lochiel, who was 
posted next the horse, was not only obliged to fight Mackay’s 
own regiment, which stood directly opposite to him, but also had 
his flank exposed to the fire of Leven’s battalion, which he had 
not men to engage, whereby he thereafter greatly suffered. But 
what was hardest of all, he had only 240 of his clan with him, and 
even of these sixty were sent as Dundee’s advance guard, to take 
possession of a house from which he apprehended the enemy 
might gall them if they put men into it. But there was no help- 
ing the matter. Each clan, whether small or great, had a regi- 
ment assigned to it, and that, too, by Lochiel’s advice, who at- 
tended the General while making his dispositions. His design 
was to keep up their spirit of emulation in point of bravery ; for 
as the Highlanders put the highest value upon the honour of 
their families or clans, and the renown of glory acquired by 
military actions, so the emulation between clan and clan inspires 
them with a certain generous contempt of danger, and gives 
vigour to their hands and keenness to their courage.” 

By the time Dundee got his army in order, it was well on in 
the afternoon, and his men, aggravated by the fire of the enemy 
from the low ground, were anxious to be led into action ; but as 
the sun was shining straight in their faces, they were held back 
until near sunset. During this interval Lochiel visited his 
men, and appealed personally to each of them, every one of 
whom declared to him in turn that they should conquer or die 
that day. He then told them to make a great noise by shouting 
as loudly as they could. This they did with a hearty good will ; 
it was at once taken up by the whole Highland army to right and 
to left of them, and returned by the enemy. The noise of the 
cannon and muskets, “ with the prodigious echoing of the adjacent 
hills and rocks in which there are several caverns and hollow 
places,” made the Highlanders fancy that their shouts were much 
louder and more spirited than those of the enemy, when Lochiel, 
taking advantage of this, exclaimed, “Gentlemen, take courage, 
the day is ours, I am the oldest commander in the army, and 
have always observed something ominous and fatal in such a 
dead, hollow, and feeble noise as the enemy made in their shout- 
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ing. Ours was brisk, lively, and strong, and shows that we have 
courage, vigour, and strength. Theirs was low, lifeless, and dead, 
and prognosticates that they are all doomed to die by our hands 
this very night.” These words went through the little army 
like lightning, and, coming from Lochiel, greatly encouraged 
and animated the officers and men. 

At seven o’clock Dundee gave the order to advance, com- 
manding that as soon as the Macleans moved on the right, the 
whole body should instantly march forward and charge straight 
in among the enemy. “It is incredible with what intrepidity 
the Highlanders endured the enemy’s fire; and though it grew 
more terrible on their nearer approach, yet they, with a wonder- 
ful resolution, kept up their own, as they were commanded, till 
they came up to their very bosoms, and, then pouring it in upon 
them all at once, like one great clap of thunder, they threw away 
their guns, and fell in pell-mell among the thickest of them with 
broadswords. After this the noise seemed hushed ; and the fire 
ceasing on both sides, nothing was heard for some few moments 
but the sullen and hollow clashes of broadswords, with the dismal 
groans and cries of dying and wounded men.” The brave 
Dundee fell, mortally wounded, by a shot about two hand- 
breadths within his armour on the lower part of his left side, 
from which it was concluded that he must have received his 
wound, “while he raised himself in his stirrups and stretched his 
body to hasten up his horse” at a point in the engagement, to 
turn him to the right, to enable himself to wave his hat for some 
of the men to come to the rescue of the Earl of Dunfermline, 
and sixteen brave horsemen, who had succeeded in routing the 
enemy’s cavalry by a most brilliant charge. The Highlanders 
though they lost about a third of their men, secured a complete 
victory, and few of the enemy escaped; but having lost their 
brilliant Commander, it was dearly bought, and the-war may be 
said to have been practically finished, before it was well com- 
menced, by a Highland victory, perhaps the most brilliant on 
record. 

Lochiel, after having ordered his men to advance, seems to 
have been much encumbered by the use of what Macaulay de- 
scribes as “the only pair of shoes in his clan ;” for not being 
able to keep up with his men, he commended them to the protec- 
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tion of God, sat down by the way, and deliberately pulling off 
the encumbrances that pinched and crippled him, had the agility 
to get up to his men as they were drawing their swords, in 
close quarters with the enemy. 

Stewart states that Lochiel was attended in this battle 
by the son of his foster-brother, who saved him at Achadalew, by 
receiving the shot intended for his chief in his own mouth. “ This 
faithful adherent,” says the General, “followed him like his 
shadow, ready to assist him with his sword, or cover him from the 
shot of his enemy. Soon after the battle began, the chief missed 
his friend from his side, and, turning round to look what had 
become of him, saw him lying on his back, with his breast pierced 
by an arrow. He had hardly breath before he expired to tell 
Lochiel that seeing an enemy, a Highlander in General Mackay’s 
army, aiming at him with a bow and arrow from the rear, he 
sprung behind him, and thus sheltered him from instant death.”* 

Macaulay’s description of the brilliant charge of the High- 
landers and its results is so spirited that we give it, though it is 
entirely based on the “Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron,” from which 
we have already given the details at such length. Macaulay 
says—* It was past seven o’clock. Dundee gave the word. The 
Highlanders dropped their plaids. The few who were so luxuri- 
ous as to wear rude socks of untanned hide spurned them away. It 
was long remembered in Lochaber that Lochiel took off what pro- 
bably was the only pair of shoes in his clan, and charged barefoot 
at the head of his men. The whole line advanced firing. The 
enemy returned the fire, and did much execution. When only 
a small space was left between the armies, the Highlanders 
suddenly flung away their firelocks, drew their broadswords, and 
rushed forward with a fearful yell. The Lowlanders prepared to 
receive the shock; but this was then a long and awkward process, 
and the soldiers were still fumbling with the muzzles of their 
guns and the handles of their bayonets, when the whole flood of 
Macleans, Macdonalds, and Camerons came down. In two 
minutes the battle was lost and won. The ranks of Balfour’s 
regiment broke. He was cloven down while struggling in the 
press. Ramsay’s men turned their backs and dropped their 
arms. Mackay’s own foot were swept away by the furious onset 
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* Sketches of the Highlanders, Vol. i., p. 70. 
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of the Camerons. His brother and nephew exerted themselves 
in vain to rally the men. The former was laid dead on the 
ground by the stroke of a claymore. The latter, with eight 
wounds in his body, made his way through the tumult and the 
carnage to his uncle’s side. Even in that extremity Mackay re- 
tained all his self-possession. He had still one hope. A charge 
of horse might recover the day ; for of horse the bravest High- 
landers were supposed to stand in awe. But he called on the 
horse in vain. Belhaven, indeed, behaved like a gallant gentle- 
man; but his troopers, appalled by the rout of the infantry, 
galloped off in disorder ; Annandale’s men followed, all was over, 
and the mingled torrents of red coats and tartans went raving 
down the valley to the Gorge of Killiecrankie.”* Mackay’s 
whole army had vanished, all the men he could collect after the 
battle being a few hundred. 

Next morning the Highlanders, who had retired during the 
night, returned to the field of the recent carnage, where, Drum- 
mond informs us, the dreadful effects of the fury appeared in 
many horrible figures. The enemy lay in heaps almost in the 
order in which they were posted, but so disfigured with wounds, 
and so hashed and mangled, that. even the victors could 
not look upon the amazing proofs of their own agility and 
strength without surprise and horror. Many had their heads 
divided in two halves by one blow; others had their skulls 
cut off above their ears, by a back stroke, like a night-cap. 
Their thick buff belts were not sufficient to defend their shoulders 
from such deep gashes as almost disclosed their entrails, several 
pikes, small swords, and the like weapons, were cut quite through, 
and some that had skull-caps had them so beat into their brains, 
that they died upon the spot.t It was noticed that few, if any, 
of the Highlanders were killed after they drew their swords, and 
that the majority of those of them who fell were slain within a 


* History of England, pp. 360-361, Vol. iii. 

+ ‘* An Officer of the army,” present at Killiecrankie, in a rare pamphlet, entitled 
‘*Memoirs of the Lord Viscount Dundee,” describes the terrible effects of the High- 
land claymore, in very similar language to the above. He says that before the 
battle ‘‘ The Highlanders threw away their plaids, haversacks, and all other utensils, 
and marched resolutely and deliberately in their shirts and doublets, with their fusils, 
targets, and pistols ready, down the hill on the enemy, and received Mackay’s third 
fire before they pierced his lines, in which many of the Highlanders fell, including 
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few paces of their enemies before they fled and fired their last 
volley, as the Highlanders came to close quarters. | Lochiel lost 
one-half of his entire force, mainly through a furious fire, directed 
on his flank as he charged, by Leven’s battalion, which, as we 
have already seen, had no Highlanders against it to engage it 
in front. 

In this connection, General Stewart of Garth records the fol- 
lowing :—At the same time that Sir Ewen was distinguishing 
himself so brilliantly in the service of King James, his second 
son, Donald, was a Captain in the 21st Scots Fusiliers, serv- 
ing with Mackay in the army of King William. As General 
Mackay observed the Highland army being drawn up on the face 
of the hill to the westward of the Pass, he turned round to young 
Lochiel, who stood next to him, and, pointing to the Camerons, 
said—* There’s your father with his wild savages; how would you 
like to be with them?” “It signifies little,” replied Captain 
Cameron, “what I would like ; but I recommend you to be pre- 
pared, or perhaps my father and his wild savages may be nearer 
to you before night than you would like.” And so, indeed, it 
turned out. 

Dundee had such complete confidence in the experience, 
judgment, and prudence of Sir Ewen, that he unfailingly consulted 
him on every important occasion, and he openly expressed the 
opinion that “he was the fittest person in the kingdom” to com- 
mand the Highland army. 

Cannon, being the next highest officer in rank, on the fall of 
Dundee assumed command. Having buried their great com- 
mander and the leading officers who fell with him, in the church 
of Blair-Athole, a large body of Highlanders joined the army, just 
three days after the Battle of Killiecrankie—the very day ap- 
pointed, before Dundee left Lochaber, for the general rendezvous 


Dundee, the terror of the Whigs, the supporter of King James, and the glory of his 
country. Then the Highlanders fired, threw down their fusils, rushed in upon the 
enemy, with sword, target, and pistol, who did not maintain their ground two minutes 
after the Highlanders were amongst them; and I dare be bold to say, there were 
scarce ever such strokes given in Europe as were given that day by the Eighlanders. 
Many of General Mackay’s officers and soldiers were cut down through the skull and 
neck to the very breasts; others had their skulls cut off above their ears like night- 
caps; some soldiers had both their bodies and cross-belts cut through at one blow ; 
pikes and small swords were cut like willows.” 
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of the clans. Of this new body 500 were Camerons, under 
Lochiel’s eldest son, John, and his cousin, Cameron of Glendes- 
seray. It was, however, all too late. The war was already 
virtually over. Cannon mismanaged everything. The chiefs 
had no confidence in him. He sent a party on an expedi- 
tion to Perth, but they were so badly led that Mackay easily 
overtook and defeated them. The Lowland officers and the 
Highland chiefs disagreed in Council. Lochiel and the High- 
landers proposed fighting Mackay at once. The Lowland officers, 
who had scarcely any personal following, opposed this as impru- 
dent, though Lochiel declared that he was prepared to fight the 
enemy by his own clan, with the assistance only of three hundred 
horse which had just joined them. In spite of this and the 
urgent appeals of the other Highland chiefs, the Lowland officers 
who all had a vote in the Council of War, carried their 
proposal, that the army should march north into Aberdeen- 
shire ; the only reason given for this cowardly conduct being 
the expectation of increasing their forces by the accession of 
more of their northern friends. Lochiel was disgusted, and retired 
sullenly to Lochaber, leaving the command of his clan to his 
eldest son, John, but the Highlanders became so dispirited, and 
Cannon, the commander, got into such disrepute, that after a few 
skirmishes the army gradually melted away, and Cannon followed 
the Camerons to Lochaber, where he remained during the winter. 

On the ist of November 1689, James wrote a letter to 
Lochiel, from Ireland, acknowledging his services, and that of the 
other chiefs, in his cause, promising to send over the Earl of Sea- 
forth, then in Ireland, “to head his friends and followers,” and 
at the same time to send the Duke of Berwick with consider- 
able forces. These were never sent. The Earl of Seaforth 
arrived in the following Spring, but brought nothing with him 
except letters and commissions for the chiefs. The one to 
Lochiel is dated “ At our Court at Dublin,” on the 31st of March 
1690. The usual liberal but empty promises of reward were 
repeated by the King, but never redeemed ; he never had the 
opportunity. A Council of War was held on the arrival of General 
Buchan, who had come from Ireland, Cannon and other high 
officers being present, to decide as to their future movements. 
At this meeting several of the leaders proposed to make their 
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submission to King William on such favourable terms as they 
then knew they would be sure to obtain. Cogent and many were 
the reasons urged for the adoption of this course, but, as usual, 
Lochiel was implacable. He was supported by Sir Donald Mac- 
donald of Sleat, Sir John Maclean of Duart, and Clanranald, in 
his determination to hold out and fight for the ungrateful James, 
though it was admitted by all that he sent them nothing but empty 
promises; and some doubted his inclination to redeem them, even 
should he ever possess the power to do so. Lochiel addressed 
them, and concluded an eloquent and spirited appeal to their 
patriotism and loyalty in the following terms—*‘ For my own 
part, gentlemen,” he said, “I am resolved to be in my duty while 
I am able: and though I am now an old man, weakened by 
fatigue, and worn out by continual trouble, yet I am determined 
to spend the remainder of my life after my old manner, among 
mountains and caves, rather than give up my conscience and 
honour by a submission, let the terms be never so inviting, until I 
have my master’s permission to do it ; and no argument, or view 
of interest or safety, shall prevail with me to change this resolu- 
tion, whatever may be the event.” On the conclusion of these 
remarks all opposition vanished, and it was agreed that General 
Buchan should in the meantime march south to the border of the 
Lowlands, with twelve hundred men, but that the Highlanders, 
except such as should volunteer to join Buchan, should remain 
until they laid down their crops in the Spring. None 
of the Highland chiefs joined him. He started about the 
middle of April towards Strathspey, and was defeated by Sir 
Thomas Livingstone, at Cromdale, early in May, with consider- 
able loss. After this, on the 16th of June, two of the leaders— 
Macdonald of Largo and MacAlastair of Loup—made their sub- 
mission, and the Government sent emissaries to the Highlands 
to sound the other chiefs as to whether they would submit on 
any reasonable terms. They, however, with one voice, refused 
to listen to any proposal, though they were all much disposed for 
peace, without the full consent of King James. But they agreed 
to meet the Earl of Breadalbane, who had been appointed by 
Government to negotiate with them, and consider terms, in view 
of their obtaining the permission of James to give up the war; and 
they had several meetings with the Earl at Achallader, near his 
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own property, where they agreed upon the following articles, as 
the only terms on which they would give up the struggle and lay 
down their arms :— 


Ist. As a preliminary article, they demanded full power and liberty to send such 
a person as they should choose to the Court of St Germains upon the Government’s 
charges, in order to lay the state of their affairs before King James, and to obtain his 
permission and warrant to enter into that treaty. 

2nd. This article being granted, they next demanded the sum of £20,000 ster- 
ling to refund the great expenses and losses they had sustained by the war. In order 
to obtain this they represented that the people were so impoverished that it would be 
impossible to keep them from making depredations on their low-country neighbours, 
unless they were enabled to stay at home, and apply themselves to agriculture and the 
improvement of their country. 

3rd. That King William should, at the public charge, free them from all 
manner of vassalage and dependence on the great men, their neighbours, as King 
James was to have done, for which they produced his letters; so that, being free 
from the tyranny and oppression of these superiors, they might have their sole depend- 
ence on the Crown, and be enabled effectually to suppress thieving, and employ their 
people in the service of their country. 

4th. That King James’s officers might have full liberty either to remain at home 
or to go into foreign service as they pleased, and that they, and all others engaged in 
his interest, should not only have passports for that purpose, but also be carried to 
the port of Havre de Grace at the expense of the Government. 

5th. That they be all allowed to wear and use their arms as they were used to 
do ; and that no other oaths should be put to them except that of simple allegiance ; 
and that they should have full and free indemnity for all crimes whatever committed 
by them, or any of them, during the war ; and that in the meantime there should be 
cessation of arms. 


In September following, before any effect could be given to 
the terms of this treaty, Argyll was ordered north by the Council 
to join the Earl of Glencairn, with orders to reduce the High- 
landers. These, gentlemen, however, had little success. But the 
Government was determined ; an act of sequestration was taken 
out against Lochiel and the other chiefs, and to execute it a com- 
mission was granted, in the month of November, to Colonel Hill, 
governor of Fort-William, to collect Lochiel’s rents. He was, 
however, as might be expected, quite unable to carry out his 
instructions. “ but remained confined within the walls of his fort ” 
until a treaty of peace was finally arranged. 

King William ultimately agreed that Sir George Barclay 
and Major Duncan Menzies should visit James at the Court of 
St Germains, to obtain permission for the Highland chiefs to lay 
down their arms and come to terms with the existing Govern- 
ment ; and, on the 27th of August, William wrote to the Privy 
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Council, informing them of what he had agreed to, and intimat- 
ing that, as the vassalage and dependence of some of the High- 
land chiefs upon others in their neighbourhood had occasioned 
many feuds and differences among them, which obliged them to 
neglect the improvement and cultivation of their lands, that he 
was graciously pleased now not only to pardon, indemnify, and 
restore, all who had been in arms, and who should take the oath 
of allegiance before the first of the following January, but that he 
had also resolved to pay the cost of the purchase of the lands 
and superiorities which were the subjects of those disputes and 
animosities, so that in future they would be entirely dependent, 
as its immediate vassals, on the Crown. He urged upon the 
Council the utmost application of the Royal authority to carry 
this arrangement into effect, and at once to issue an indemnity 
such as he desired, without any limitation or restriction what- 
ever, to all who agreed to take the oath of allegiance to him and 
Queen Mary, before the first of January 1692, in presence of the 
Council, or before the Sheriffs or their Deputics in the respective 
shires wherein the chiefs resided. Those leaders who declined, 
or were obstinate, were ordered to be prosecuted with the ut- 
most severity of the law. 

Notwithstanding these offers, which must be considered 
liberal enough in the circumstances, not one of the Highland 
chiefs took advantage of the indemnity offered to them, until the 
return of their commissioners from the Court of James at St 
Germains, a few days before the time stated therein expired. 
The letter from James granting the required permission is ad- 
dressed “ To our trusty and well-beloved General, Major Thomas 
Buchan, or to the officer commanding-in-chief our forces in our 
ancient kingdom of Scotland,” and is in the following terms :— 


‘‘ James R., right trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. We are informed 
of the state of our subjects in the Highlands, and of the condition that you and our 
other officers there are in, as well by our trusty and well-beloved Sir George 
Barclay, Brigadier of our Forces: as by our trusty and well-beloved Major 
Duncan Menzies: And therefore we have thought fit hereby to authorise you to give 
leave to our said subjects and officers, who have hitherto behaved themselves so loyally 
in our cause, to do what may be most for their own and your safety ; and so we bid 
you farewell. St Germains, this 12th day of December 1691, and in the seventh year 
of our reign.” 


Lochiel did not get his copy of this letter from Buchan, who was 
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at the time residing with Glengarry, until within thirty hours of 
the expiry of the period allowed him under the conditions of in- 
demnity to submit to King William’s Government; but by a 
great effort he managed to arrive at Inveraray, where the Sheriff 
of the County resided, on the very day on which the period of 
the indemnity expired, and, with undoubted reluctance, made his 
submission, and saved himself from a prosecution and possible 
ruin; but King William took advantage of his delay in not 
coming forward until the last moment, “as a pretence to defraud 
him of his share of the £20,000 sterling, promised and due to him 
by the treaty, and of the superiority of his lands, which he stood 
engaged to purchase for him,” as already described. In 1696 Sir 
Ewen, then sixty-seven years of age, made over the greater part 
of his estates to his eldest son, John, reserving the life-rent to 
himself. 

John was a thorough Jacobite, and he took part in all the 
political intrigues and other proceedings of the Highland Chiefs, 
which culminated in the Rising of 1715, for the restoration of the 
exiled King. In 1706 a warrant was issued for his apprehension 
on the charge of high treason, but it does not appear that it was 
ever executed. About the same time John seems to have made 
over the estates to his eldest son, Donald, afterwards so dis- 
tinguished as the “gentle Lochiel ” of 1745. John Cameron of 
Lochiel, and his brother, Lieutenant Allan Cameron, are included 
in a summons issued against all the Highland Chiefs, “and other 
suspected persons,” early in September 1715, to appear at Edin- 
burgh, by a certain day, to find security for their good conduct. 
Sir Alexander Erskine and Patrick Murray of Auchtertyre were 
the only persons named who complied, and all the others, includ- 
ing the brothers Cameron, were denounced and declared rebels. 

John is said “te have had a greater genius for civil than for 
military affairs,” and we are informed that his leadership of the 
Clan in 1715 “seems to have given but little satisfaction either 
to his father or the clan, and it is reported that they expressed 
an unwillingness again to serve underhim.” On the 17th of Sep- 
tember, he, with a party of Macdonalds, Macleans, his own 
clan, and a few others, attempted to surprise the garrison at 
Inverlochy, when they took two redoubts in the vicinity of the 
garrison, sword in hand, capturing a lieutenant and twenty men 
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in one, and a serjeant and five men in the other, after which they 
proceeded to Argyleshire. Having held out for a short time, the 
Camerons submitted to General Cadogan in 1716, and delivered 
up their arms John having been forfeited for his share in the 
Rebellion of 1715, escaped to France, where he died in 1747, 
at an advanced age, without ever after visiting his native land. 

Sir Ewen seems to have retired entirely into private life 
after his submission in 1692, his age and infirmities rendering him 
quite unfit, even were he disposed, to take an active part in the 
Rising of 1715, or in the proceedings which led up to it. He is 
known to have owned a plantation in the West Indies for some 
years before he died, a remarkable fact in the history of a man 
like him. This he made over to members of his family, with 
his landed property, several years before he died. 

The following account of his latter years and of his death is 
abridged from a copy taken by Miss Cameron of Lochiel from 
one of the Balhaldy Papers, and reproduced in the Editor’s Pre- 
face to the “Memoirs,” though it was not incorporated in 
any of the manuscripts to which he had access. It will be 
noticed that the writer of the original manuscript was personally 
acquainted with Sir Ewen, and, therefore, his description may 
safely be accepted as accurate. He informs us that:—His eyes 
retained their former vivacity, and his sight was so good in his 
ninetieth year that he could discern the most minute object and 
read the smallest print ; nor did he so much as want a tooth, 
which seemed as white and close as one would have imagined 
they were in the twentieth year of his age. In this state he was 
when I had the good fortune to see him in 1716, and so great was 
his strength at that time that he wrung some blood from the 
point of my fingers with a grasp of his hand. He was of the 
largest size, his bones big, his countenance fresh and smooth, and 
he had a certain air of greatness about him which struck the 
beholders with awe and respect. He enjoyed continued perfect 
health from the cradle to the grave, except the flux already re- 
ferred to, by which he was laid up during the whole of the year 
1674; and not a drop of his blood was ever drawn, except on 
one occasion when a knife had accidentally pierced his foot. 

The story which I am going to tell, the same writer con- 
tinues, would be absolutely incredible were it not vouched by a 
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multitude of witnesses. Very early in the morning on which the 
Chevalier de St George landed at Peterhead, attended only by 
Allan Cameron, one of the Gentlemen of his Bedchamber, Sir 
Ewen started, as it were, in a surprise from his sleep, and called 
out loudly to his lady—who lay near him in another bed—that 
his King was landed, that his King had arrived, and that his 
own son, Allan, was with him; she awoke, and, inquiring if he 
wanted anything, he repeated the same statement over and over 
again, and commanded that a large bonfire should be put on, and 
the best liquor be brought out to his lads (as he called his 
clansmen), that they might make merry and drink his king’s 
health. The lady, who at first fancied he was raving, took little 
notice of him, but he was determined and positive, and gave his 
commands with such authority, that she was at last obliged to 
obey them. Not only his own grandchildren and his domestics, 
but all the people in the neighbourhood, were convened to take 
part in this celebration, which they continued “ with uncommon 
festivity and mirth” until the next day was nearly spent. His 
lady was so curious that she noted down the words upon paper, 
with the date, which she, a few days after, found verified in every 
particular, to her great surprise. 

It will be remembered that he had a somewhat similar 
experience on the occasion of his visit to General Middle- 
ton at Lochgarry ; and in the present case “ his waking through 
his sleep, his expressing the words, and giving the orders here 
related, stand vouched not only by the lady and a servant 
that lay near him, but likewise by the multitude convened to 
the solemnity, who all came and kissed their chief's hand, and 
informed themselves of the truth of it. Besides, contrary to his 
usual custom, he talked of nothing else all the next day; gave 
orders from time to time to carry out more liquor to his lads, and 
said that he would see his son Allan, but should never have the 
honour of seeing his king.” This landing of the Chevalier at 
Peterhead took place in December 1715, just three years and a 
few months before Lochiel died. 

Pennant informs us that Sir Ewen outlived himself, that he 
became a second child, and was even rocked in a cradle; so much 
were the faculties of his mind and the members of his body im- 
paired. Tradition has it that he was even fed on woman’s milk and 
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suckled as an infant before he died. The account given from 
Miss Cameron’s copy of the Balhaldy Papers, written by one 
who was personally acquainted with the old chief in his latter 
years, appear sufficiently conclusive on the point, though, it must 
be admitted, that Pennant is remarkably accurate in everything 
else he has written of his career. The fact of his mind continu- 
ing unimpaired until late in life, except during the high fever 
from which he died, is also corroborated in Patten’s “ History of 
the Rebellion,” published in 1717. When Sir Walter Scott pub- 
lished his “ Tales of a Grandfather,” he made every inquiry to 
ascertain if any trustworthy tradition or other account existed of 
the cradle, and he found none ; but it was a current tradition 
that Lochiel had lost the use of his lower limbs, and that he 
turned himself about in bed by the assistance of a rope and 
pulley. 

Than Lord Macaulay’s description of his qualities and 
appearance nothing could be finer :—“ Sir Ewen Cameron of 
Lochiel, surnamed the Black, was,” he says, “ in personal qualities 
unrivalled among the Celtic Princes. He was a gracious master, 
a trusty ally, a terrible enemy. His countenance and bearing 
were singularly noble. Some persons who had been at Ver- 
sailles, and among them the shrewd and observant Simon Lord 
Lovat, said that there was in person and manner a most striking 
resemblance between Lewis the Fourteenth and Lochiel, and 
whoever compares the portraits of the two will perceive that there 
really was some likeness. In stature the difference was great. 
Lewis, in spite of high-heeled shoes and a towering wig, had 
hardly reached the middle size. Lochiel was tall and strongly 
built. In agility and skill at his weapons he had few equals 
among the inhabitants of the hills. He had been repeatedly vic- 
torious in single combat. He was a hunter of great fame. He 
made vigorous war on the wolves which, down to his time, preyed 
on the red deer of the Grampians ; and by his hand perished the 
last of the ferocious breed which is known to have wandered at 
large in our island. Nor was Lochiel less distinguished by 
intellectual than by bodily vigour. He might, indeed, have 
seemed ignorant to educated and travelled Englishmen, who had 
studied the Classics under Busby at Westminster and under 
Aldrich at Oxford, who had learned something about the sciences 
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among Fellows of the Royal Society, and something about 
the Fine Arts in the galleries of Florence and Rome. But 
though Lochiel had very little knowledge of books, he was emin- 
ently wise in council, eloquent in debate, ready in devising ex- 
pedients, and skilful in managing the minds of men.”* In another 
part of the same work, Macaulay says that Lochiel was especially 
renowned for his physical prowess; that his clansmen looked big 
with pride when they related how he had broken hostile ranks 
and hewn down tall warriors ; and that he owed quite as much of 
his influence to these achievements as to the qualities which, if 
fortune had placed him in Parliament or at the French Court, 
would have made him one of the foremost men of his age. 

Sir Ewen was married three times ; first to Mary, daughter 
of Sir Donald Macdonald, eighth Baron and first Baronet of 
Sleat, by Janet, daughter of Kenneth, first Lord Mackenzie of 
Kintail, without issue. 

He married, secondly, Isabel, eldest daughter of Sir Lachlan 
Maclean of Duart, first Baronet, and sister of Sir Hector and Sir 
Allan, second and third Baronets, by Mary, daughter of Sir 
Roderick Mor Macleod of Macleod, with issue :— 

1. John his heir. 

2. Donald, a man “of great honour and merit,” Major in the 
service of the States of Holland. He fought at Killiecrankie, 
with the rank of Captain, under General Mackay, against his own 
father ; but we can trace nothing further of his history except 
that he died, without issue, about the same time as Sir Ewen, in 
1719. 

3. Allan, “a man of extraordinary parts and great integrity.” 
He was a Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Chevalier de St 
George, and was one of those select few who landed with him at 
Peterhead, in December 1715. After the Rebellion he was among 
those summoned to appear in Edinburgh. He did not, of course, 
obey, but returned with the Prince to France, where he remained 
for several years at his Court. In 1725 he came back to the 
Highlands on a mission to the Highland Chiefs, and was em- 
ployed in correspondence and negotiation with them on behalf 
of the Chevalier until about 1729, when he appears to have 
again returned to France, where he lived with his Royal master 


* History of England, p.p. 319-320. 
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for several years. He died before 1745. He was married to 
a daughter of Fraser of Lovat, with issue—three daughters, 
one of whom married Campbell of Lochdochart, by whom she 
had numerous issue. In a letter from the Chevalier, signed 
“James R.,” to Donald Cameron, younger of Lochiel, addressed 
as “Mr Johnstone, junior,” and dated April 11th, 1727, he refers 
to his uncle thus—‘“ Allan is now. with me, and I am always glad 
to have some of my brave Highlanders with me, whom I value 
as they deserve.” Allan himself writes to his nephew, young 
Lochiel, “from Albano, October 3rd, 1729,” a most interesting 
letter, which will be given in full later on. 

4. Margaret, who married Alexander Drummond of Bal- 
haldy, with issue. 

5. Anne, who married Allan Maclean of Ardgour, with issue. 

6. Catherine, who married William, Tutor of Macdonald, 
and brother-german of Sir Donald Macdonald, eleventh Baron 
and fourth Baronet of Sleat, with issue—Ewen (with several 
others), progenitor of the Macdonalds of Vallay. 

7. Janet, who, about 1698, married, as his second wife, John 
Grant of Glenmoriston, with issue—ten sons and five daughters. 
She died on the 9th of February 1759, in the eightieth year of 
her age, when her descendants numbered over two hundred. 

Sir Ewen married, thirdly, Jean, daughter of Colonel David 
Barclay, XVII. of Urie, with issue. 

8. Ludovick, who acted as Major‘for his nephew, the 
“Gentle Lochiel,” in 1745. He was designed “of Torcastle,” 
from his having his residence there. He married a daughter of 
Chisholm, with issue—(1), Allan; and (2), Catherine, who 
married, first, Maclachlan of Coruanan ; and secondly, Macdonald 
of Greenfield. He had also two other sons. 

9. Christian, who married Allan Cameron of Glendesseray, 
with issue—two sons and three daughters. 

10. Jean, who married Lachlan Macpherson of Cluny, great- 
grandfather of the present chief of Clan Chattan, with issue— 
seven sons and four daughters. Three of these daughters married 
respectively, William Mackintosh of Aberarder, Donald Mac- 
pherson of Breakachy, and Lewis Macpherson of Dalraddie. 

11. Isabel, who married Archibald Cameron of Dungallon, 
with issue—three sons and three daughters. 
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12. Lucy, who, as his second wife, married in 1707, Patrick 
Campbell of Barcaldine, with issue—(1), Colin of Glenure, who 
married, 9th of May 1749, Janet, daughter of Hugh Mackay of 
Bighouse, son of George, third Lord Reay, F.R.S. On the 14th 
of May 1752, Colin was murdered by the Stewarts of Appin, 
leaving issue—three daughters, one of whom, Louisa, inherited 
Bighouse, in 1770, on the death of her grandfather. She married, 
on the 11th of June 1768, George Mackay of Islandhanda, with 
issue—nineteen children. (2), Donald, a surgeon in the Royal 
Navy ; (3), Alexander, an officer in the army ; (4), Duncan, who 
succeeded his father in the estates and carried on the succession, 
and whose daughter, Lucy, married Sir Ewen Cameron, Baronet 
of Fassifern, and was the mother of the famous Colonel John 
Cameron, of the 92nd Gordon Highlanders, who fell at Quatre- 
Bras ; (5), Archibald, an officer in the army; (6), Robert, a 
merchant; (7), Allan, a general officer; (8), Isabella, who 
married Campbell of Auchallader ; (9), Mary, who married Mac- 
dougall of Macdougall ; (10), Annabella, who married Campbell 
of Melfort ; and (11), Jane, who married Campbell of Edinchipp. 

13. Ket, who married John Campbell of Auchallader, with 
issue—two sons and four daughters. 

14. Una, who married her cousin, Robert Barclay, XX. of 
Urie, with issue—Robert, his heir, now represented by Barclay- 
Allardice of Urie and Allardice ; two other sons, Evan and 
Alexander, both of whom died without issue; and one daughter. 

15. Marjory, who married Macdonald of Morar, with issue. 

Sir Ewen died of a high fever, though it had left him a few 
hours before his death, when “ his memory and judgment returned 
and he discoursed as sensibly as ever he was known to do in his 
greater vigour. He called his sons, Major Donald and Ludovick, 
and all his friends and domestics that chanced to be about him, 
to each of whom he spoke a word or two, and then recommended 
to them in general, religion, loyalty, patriotism, and the love of 
their friends. In a word, his exit was suitable to his life, and he 
left a memory behind him so glorious that his name shall be 
mentioned in these countries with the utmost veneration and 
respect.” 

He died in February 1719, having completed his ninetieth 
year, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, John. 
(To be continued.) x 
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THE DISARMING ACT AND PROSCRIPTION 
OF THE HIGHLAND DRESS. 


By J. G. MACKAY. 





II. 


SEVERAL of the loyal chiefs remonstrated with the Government, 
but to no purpose ; the fates were against them ; the Highlands 
must be subdued ; it mattered little how, or at what cost of 
human suffering. Lord President Forbes, who had done such 
good service for the Government, in checking the rising of many 
of the disaffected clans in the North, entreated the Government 
on behalf of his countrymen, but his prayers and solicitations 
were in vain. When beseeching the Duke of Cumberland to 
spare the lives of the unfortunate rebels, he reminded the “ Butcher” 
“that the slaughter that was going on was not only inhuman, and 
against the laws of God, but also against the laws of the land.” 
“The laws of the country, my lord!” said the Duke. “I'll make 
a brigade give laws, by God!” 

Provost Hossack, of Inverness, who had also rendered good 
service to the Government, shared the same rebuff when craving 
mercy for the unfortunate victims. The Duke, after the battle 
of Culloden, accompanied by Generals Hawley and Huske, was 
consulting as to the quickest mode of putting the prisoners to 
death. The worthy Provost besought them—*“ As His Majesty’s 
troops have happily been successful against the rebels, I hope 
your excellencies will be so good as to mingle mercy with judg- 
ment.” Hawley, in a rage, cried out, “D n the puppy! 
Does he pretend to dictate here? Carry him away.” Such acts 
as this, of which unfortunately there were many, could not but 
impress upon the Highlanders the hopelessness of their cause. 

The Lord President had an equally unfavourable opinion of 
the “ Dress Bill.” In a letter to Brodie of Brodie, then Lord 
Lyon for Scotland, dated 8th July 1747, he says :— 





** The garb is certainly very loose, and fits men inured to it to make very quick 
marches, to go through very great fatigues, to bear out against the inclemency of the 
weather, to wade through rivers, and shelter in huts, woods, and rocks upon occasion, 
which men dressed in Low-Country garb could not possibly endure. 
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‘* But it is to be considered, as the Highlands are circumstanced at present, it 
is—at least it seems to me to be—an utter impossibility, without the advantage of the 
dress, for the inhabitants to tend their cattle and go through the other parts of their 
business, not to speak of paying their landlords. Now, because too many of the High- 
landers have offended, to punish all the rest who have not, and who, I venture to say, 
are the greatest number, seems to me to be very unreasonable.” 


The value of any remonstrances on the part of the President 
may be seen by the following quotation from the Axti-jacobin 
Review, Vol. xiii. :—“ When he visited London in the end of the 
year 1746, for the purpose of settling the accounts he had run 
with the loyal Highland Militia, he, as usual, went to Court. 
The King, whose ear had been offended with the repeated ac- 
counts of the conduct of the military, thus addressed him— My 
Lord President, you are the person I most wished to see. 
Shocking reports have been circulated of the barbarities com- 
mitted by my army in the North; your Lordship is, of all men, 
the most able to satisfy me.’ ‘I wish to God,’ replied the Presi- 
dent, ‘that I could, consistently with truth, assure your Majesty 
that such reports are destitute of foundation.’ The King, as was 
his custom, turned abruptly away from the President, whose ac- 
counts next day were passed with difficulty, and as report says, 
the balance, which was immense, never fully paid up.” This was 
the treatment given to the man who of all others rendered the 
greatest service to the Government in those critical times ; but 
the House of Hanover had discharged its debt of gratitude, and 
President Forbes was forgotten ! 

To provide against the possibility of their evading the law, a 
form of oath was devised, by which all persons were required to 
swear that they neither had nor should have any arms in their 
possession, and should never wear any portion of the Highland 
garb. This atrocious oath was as follows :— 





ogi , do swear, and as TI shall have to answer to God at the great Day 
of Judgment, I have not nor shall have in my possession, any gun, sword, pistol, or 
arm whatsoever ; and never use any tartan, plaid, or any part of the Highland garb ; 
and if I do so, may I be cursed in my undertakings, family, and property—may I 
never see my wife and children, father, mother, and relations—-may I be killed in battie 
as a coward, and lie without Christian burial, in a strange land, far from the graves 
of my forefathers and kindred ;—may all this come across me tf 1 break my oath.” 


If the framer of this oath was not himself a Highlander, he 
at all events had a most intimate knowledge of their feelings and 
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character, of which he took the fullest advantage. He well knew 
the Highlander’s love for family and kin; his dread of being 
stigmatised as a coward ; his warm attachment to the land of 
his birth ; and what an awful destiny he would consider it to 
“lie without Christian burial in a strange land, far from the 
graves of his forefathers.” 

It was not to be expected that the Highlanders would 
submit to such treatment with a good grace; and though we have 
no account of their making direct resistance, they took every 
possible means of evading the law. “The obstinacy,” says 
General Stewart, “with which the law was resisted proceeded no 
less from their attachment to the proscribed garb, than from the 
irksomeness of the garb forced upon them. Habituated to the 
free use of their limbs, the Highlanders could ill brook the 
restraint and confinement of the Lowland dress, and many were 
the little devices which they adopted to retain their ancient garb, 
without incurring the penalties of the Act—devices which were 
calculated rather to excite a smile than rouse the vengeance of 
persecution. Instead of the prohibited tartan kilt, some wore 
pieces of blue, green, or red thin cloth, or course camblet, wrapped 
round the waist, and hanging down to the knees, like the 
Jeildag.” [The fetldag was the same as the fecleadh-beag or 
kilt, but not plaited at the back.] “After being debarred the 
use of swords, they seldom went without a stick, and as a sub- 
stitute for the dirk, they carried a short knife stuck in the side 
pocket of the breeches, or inserted between the garter and the 
leg, by those who ventured to wear the hose. Some, who fearful 
of offending, or wished to render obedience to the law, which had 
not specified on what part of the body the breeches were to be 
worn, satisfied themselves with having in their possession this 
article of legal or loyal dress, which, either as the signal of sub- 
mission, or more probably to suit their own convenience when on 
journeys, they often suspended over their shoulders upon their 
sticks; others who were more wary, or less submissive, sewed up 
the centre of the kilt with a few stitches between the thighs, 
which gave it something of the form of the trousers worn by 
Dutch skippers.” We have to this day an instance of the con- 
tempt in which the breeches were held in the dance, “ Seann- 
Triubhais,” which is a burlesque on the awkward restraint of the 
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Lowland garb in comparison with their own free and handy 
dress. 

At first these evasions of the law were punished with con- 
siderable severity; but at length its officers seemed to have - 
assented to the interpretation put by the Highlanders upon the 
Act. This appears from the trial of a man of the name of 
Macalpin or Macgregor, from Breadalbane, in the year 1750, who 
was acquitted on his proving that the kilt was stitched up in 
the middle. 

The Dress Act remained in force for thirty-five years, 
though latterly it may be said to have been in abeyance, par- 
ticularly in the well-affected districts ; where, after the first strip- 
ping process, it was not so rigidly enforced. “Although,” 
remarks General Stewart, “the severity of this wantonness of 
power began to be relaxed in 1757, it was not till the year 1772 
that this Act, so ungenerous in itself, so unnecessary, and so 
galling, was repealed. In the session of that year the Duke of 
Montrose, then a member of the House of Commons, brought in 
a bill to repeal all penalties and restrictions on the Celtic Garb 
—it passed without a dissenting voice.” We may well imagine 
the jubilance with which this would be received in the High- 
lands, particularly among the older people who had witnessed 
the disgrace of their cherished costume. 

Donnachadh Ban gave vent to his joy on the occasion. He 
says in 

ORAN DO ’N EIDEADH GHAIDHEALACH. 


Fhuair mi naidheachd as ur, 

Tha taitinn ri rin mo chridh, 

Gu faigheamaid fasan na dithch’, 
A chleachd sinn an tus air tim. 
O’n tha sinn le glaineachan lan, 
A’ bruidhinn air maran binn, 

So i deoch-slainte Mhontrois, 

A sheasamh a choir so dhuinn. 


Chunna’ mi ’n diugh an Dun-eideann, 
Comunn na féile cruinn, 

Litir an fhortain thug sgeul, 

Air toiseach an eibhnis dhuinn. 

Piop gu loinneil an gleus, 

Air soilleireachd reidh an tuim ; 
Thug sinn am follais ar ’n eideadh, 
A’s co their reubail ruinn ? 
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Deich bliadhna fichead a’s corr, 
Bha casag de ’n chlé ma’ r druim, 
Fhuair sinn ad agus cledc, 

*S cha bhuineadh an seors’ ud dhuinn. 
Bucail a dunadh ar brdg, 

’S e’m barr-iall bu bhoiche leinn, 
Rinn an droch fhasan a bh’ oirnn’, 
Na bodaich d’ ar digridh ghrinn. 
Fhuair sinn an cothrom an drast, 
A thoilicheas gradh gach dithch’, 
Comas ar culaidh chur oirnn 

Gun fharaidh de phdr nan lub ; 
Tha sinn a nis mar is coir, 

A’s taitnidh an seol r’ar suil, 

Chur sinn a’ bhrigis air lar, 

’S cha tig i gu brath a cuil. 


Chuir sinn a suas an deise, 

Bhios uallach, freagarach, dhuinn, 
Breacan an fheile phreasaich 

A’s peiteag de ’n eudach tr, 

Cot’ a chadath nan ball ; 

Am bitheadh a’ charnaid dli, 
Osan nach ceangail ar ceum, 

’S nach ruigeadh mar reis an gliin. 

The garb was now, however, so long forbidden, and the 
habits and circumstances of the people so much changed, that, 
even after the repeal of the Act, the dress was not universally 
resumed. The younger generation had, by force of habit, be- 
come reconciled to the change, while the older portion could 
hardly be expected to resume the costume after thirty-five years 
of proscription. The “March of Progress and Civilisation” which 
followed the suppression of the rebellion, had brought so many 
changes in its wake, that now, the people found themselves in 
such altered circumstances that they could hardly resume the 
dress, however willing they might be. These changes were 
accelerated by the measures introduced by Government for the 
abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, and the consequent over- 
throw of the power of the chiefs, who now found time hanging 
idly on their hands. They had no further use for the faithful 
clansmen by whose claymores they had held their lands; their 
ideas had become modernised and their expenditure had in- 
creased to such an extent that to keep pace with their Saxon 
compeers, their limited incomes must be increased, and to this 
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cause may be traced the many painful changes which subse- 
quently took place. 

The trusty clansman, who lived contented, comfortable, and 
happy on his small patch of land, tending his flock and herds 
with fearless confidence in the equity of the leader of the people, 
had to make way for the speculative capitalists and land jobbers 
from the South, to whose promises of large increase of rents, the 
chiefs lent a willing ear. Thus began those changes which have 
since exerted a most baneful influence on the character, comfort, 
and independence of the Highlanders. Need we wonder then, 
that the repeal of the Act found the Highlanders so much altered 
in spirit as to prevent the dress again coming into general use. 
“Considering the severity of the law against the garb,” says 
General Stewart, “ nothing but the partiality of the people could 
have prevented its going entirely into disuse. The prohibitory 
laws were so long in force, that more than two-thirds of the 
generation who saw them enacted passed away before their 
repeal. The youth of the latter period knew it only as an illegal 
garb, to be worn only by stealth, under the fear of imprisonment 
and transportation. Breeches, by force of habit, had become so 
common, that it is remarkable how the plaid and philabeg 
( Feileadh-beag) were resumed at all.” 


J. G. MACKAY. 








DONALD OG MACAULAY. 





DONALD OG MACAULAY, great-grandson of the famous Donald 
Cam Macaulay, was left an orphan at the early age of fifteen, by 
the death of his father, and on this child depended the welfare 
of all the rest of the family. But notwithstanding the hardships 
and cares of his youth, he became, when he grew up, a man of 
gigantic size and corresponding strength, and of this latter 
attribute many stories and songs are still extant in the Western 
Isles. He had one defect, however—his swordmanship—which, 
in comparison with the skill displayed by some of his contem- 
poraries, was quite indifferent. He was too proud, however, to 


acknowledge that he lacked the skill, or that he was second to 


any man in the Highlands in the handling of the weapon. 
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At that period there lived at Berneray, in Harris, a far- 
famed swordsman named Donald Roy Macleod, and a report of 
some prodigious sword feats performed by him having reached 
Donald Og Macaulay, the latter sent him a challenge. He pro- 
posed that Macleod should meet him with twelve men at Tolma- 
chan,then a hamlet between Amhainnsuidh and Bun-amhainnader, 
in Harris, on a given day. “Tell Macleod,” said Macaulay to the 
messenger, “that I hear he is an expert swordsman, and that I 
am determined to try his skill.” “Tell your master,” answered 
Macleod, “that I never considered myself an adept in the 
handling of that weapon, and that I thought, now that I am old 
and grey-haired, I should go down to the grave without any 
little skill I may possess being called into requisition. But, 
little as my knowledge of swordmanship is, I accept Macaulay’s 
challenge with pleasure, and will meet him at his own time and 
place.” Early on the morning of the day appointed for the duel 
at Tolmachan, Donald Roy and his twelve men took boat to 
Rodel, and travelled thence to Torgabost, whence they again 
took boat for Loch Meabhag-a-chuain—there is a Meabhag-a- 
chuain and a Meabhag-nam-beann in Harris—a loch close to 
Tolmachan. 

At the time there lived at Torgabost a man called Aonghas 
1c Dhonachatdh’ic Aorghais, or Angus, son of Duncan, son of 
Angus. He was not much to look at, being slender of build, and 
small in stature, but what Angus wanted in size he possessed in 
skill, especially as a swordsman. Angus’s house was close to the 
shore, and seeing Donald Roy and his men passing, and fearing 
that some evil might befall them (for he knew where they were 
going), he ran‘into his house, and bid his wife put a creaf, ze., a 
lump of dough, into the fire at once, while he would get his 
sword ready, as he was going to Tolmachan to fight a duel for 
Donald Roy of Berneray. The creap, which was a common 
lunch carried by persons going a journey in the Highlands in 
those days, was only half cooked when Angus was ready, anc 
taking it out of the fire, and putting it into his pocket, he startec 
for Tolmachan. : 

Angus had to go by Tarbert, so that he had more thar 
eighteen miles to travel to the rendezvous. He was, however, so 
light of foot, that he was at the place almost as soon as Donald 
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Roy and his party. On seeing Angus coming up, Donald Og 
Macaulay, who had arrived with his men a short time before, 
enquired of Donald Roy, Who was that insignificant creature 
approaching them? “He will speak for himself when he comes,” 
said Donald, who at once recognised Angus, and guessed 
his purpose. As soon as he came up to them, Angus said to 
Macaulay :—“’S mise do dhuine (1 am your man.) And I am 
sure I am the smallest of all the men Donald Roy brought here. 
The Harris motto is, ‘The weakest to the front,’ so here I am 
——guard yourself!” 

Macaulay, stung by the taunt, rushed at Angus furiously, 
and a sharp fight followed. For some time Angus confined 
himself to simply warding off Macaulay’s blows ; but, at length, 
observing an oportunity, he made a slash at his adversary’s 
face, taking the whisker clean off his right cheek. Macaulay 
now struck at Angus more recklessly than ever, but the latter by 
another skilful pass, cut the button from the neck of Macaulay’s 
shirt. “This is your last chance, Macaulay,” said Angus, “your 
head shall come off by the next stroke.” On this, Macaulay 
thought discretion the better part of valour, threw down his 
sword, and frankly acknowledged that he had met his match and 
had been defeated. 

Donald Og Macaulay parted with Donald Roy and Angus 
on the best of terms, and this state of matters continued until 
Macaulay’s death, which took place soon after in the following 
manner :—Donald Og had occasion to go to an island off the 
coast of Lewis, and for this purpose he ordered his boat to be 
ready at a certain time. From some cause or another his orders 
were neglected, which, it is said, excited his feelings so much 
that his heart burst, and he died almost immediately. The fol- 
lowing dirge was composed to his memory :— 


’S luath a thainig an fhras oirn, 

’S og a rinn i ar ’n Abhan aiseag o thiom ; 
Is tric am bais oirn a bagairt, 

’S e ri tighinn mar ghadaich san oidhche ; 
Am fear as fearr tha air fhaicionn 

Tha e diobradh a bhrachd anns’ gach ni ; 
’S tha gach linn a dol seachad, 

Eadar ’n Timbirn, an fhaidhe, ’s an Righ. 
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Dhombhsa b’aithne do nadur, 

Nuair a bha thu na d’ ailleagan og ; 
Sud a ri is bi’ tu araidh, 

Nan ceud armunn a ’g ol. 

Cha robh cron ort ri arach, 

Aig aon duine don alach tha beo ; 

Ach nach fuilingeadh tu tamailt, 

Do aon duine air na chaireadh an dorn. 


*S beag an t-iognadh do cheile 

*Bhi gu dubhach, trom, deurach, fo leon ; 
C’ ait am faighear fear t’aogaisg, 

Ann a fursuingeachd chuildean do shloigh ? 
*S tu a chitheadh le cheile, 

Far an stadadh an eucoir ’s a choir ; 

’S tu b’urrainn ga’n reiteach 

Le uirigleadh ghleusta do bheoil. 


Cha bu sgair’ air mo naigheachd, 

Gu ’m bu tu fear-tighe nach gann ; 

An an gliocas is tuigse, 

Thug Dia dhuit mor mhisneachd na cheann. 
’S bha tlachd air do chosnadh, 

*S cha ’n fhaca’ thu riamh cosgais no call ; 
Bu tric iomradh do phailteis 

An a cearnaibh nach fhacas thu ann. 


Cha b’ann air islead a gharaidh 

Bu mhaith leat bhi barcadh a steach ; 
Ach air ’n aon mhir a b’ airde 

Far an ruigeadh do lamhan air streap. 
Chuir thu romhad na b’aill leat 

Do chriochanaibh Asaid bha ceart, 

’S cha b’e spiocaire ’n airdean 

Bha stri ri’ do nadar ’na gleachd. 


Ann a bhi ’g ionndran do mhaitheas, 
Tha rud againn ri ratha gu leor ; 

Bu neo-stoirmeal do ghluasad 

’S cha bhitheadh an tuagh mu do shroil. 
Cha’n eil sinne dheth ’m buannachd 
Ged tha d’ anam-sa shuas an an gloir ; 
Ach se dh -innseas sin fathast, 

Am fear is faide gheibh latha dhinn beo. 


We have often heard this lament sung in the West Highlands to 
a beautiful and melancholy air. We do not think it was ever 
written out in full until we did so between the years 1860-64. 


MACIAIN. 
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MORE ABOUT SELLAR AND THE SUTHERLAND 
CLEARANCES. 





COLONEL STEWART of Garth, when collecting the materials for 
his “ Sketches of the Highlanders "—incomparably the best book 
ever written on the Highlands—wrote, among others, to Colonel 
Duncan Macpherson of Cluny, for information about the hair- 
breadth escapes of his father after the battle of Culloden, and 
other questions, especially those connected with the management 
of Highland property within his own recollection and experience. 
Cluny was born in 1750, and was, therefore, at this date (1817), 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age—full of knowledge derived 
from personal observation and experience of the state of the 
country, and the actual condition of the people. After detail- 
ing a most interesting account of Cluny’s wanderings, the de- 
votion of his followers, his many and almost miraculous escapes 
from capture by the Government troops, and the raising of the 
Old 7Ist, or Fraser’s Highlanders, in which he had himself long 
and gallantly served, he concluded a long letter, dated “ Cluny 
House, 9th June 1817,” in the following terms :— 

“IT am clearly of your opinion that much of the attach- 
ment of the people to their superiors is unncessarily lost, though 
I cannot impute the whole blame to proprietors. In many in- 
stances the people themselves are entirely in the fault, and in 
other cases factors abuse the trust reposed in them, and, of 
course, the proprietor gets the whole blame of their oppressions. 
You have given two very striking and opposite instances, which 
may serve to illustrate the situation of landlord and tenant all 
over the nation. I mean Sir George Stewart, and the Earl of 
Breadalbane. The one has well-paid rents, and the offer of 
a large sum of money besides for his accommodation, while 
the other with difficulty gets one-tenth of his. If a tenant 
has a fair bargain of his farm, it is an absurdity to suppose 
that one bad year will distress him, but when the rent is so 
racked that he is only struggling in the best of times, a very 
‘little falling off in prices or seasons will totally ruin him, and 
I am sorry to say that much of the present distress is to be 
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attributed to that cause. I am happy to have it in my power to 
tell you that my rents were all paid, that is, to a mere trifle, and 
even that trifle due by a few improvident individuals who would 
be equally in arrear in the best of times. The Duke of Gordon 
has not received more than one-half his rents either in Lochaber 
or Badenoch, but I have reason to believe his Grace’s rents were 
better paid in the low country. _Belville has not exceeded one- 
tenth, and though I do not exactly know in what proportion the 
Invereshie rent was paid, yet I know that it was a bad collection. 
The conduct of the family of Stafford is certainly unaccountable, 
for I am credibly informed that the old tenants offered a higher 
rent than those that came from England, consequently they are 
losers in every respect. I know it will be said by those who are 
advocates for depopulating the country that they could not 
stand to their offer, but neither could their successors, for a very 
large deduction has already been given them, and one man in 
particular has got five hundred pounds down. Upon the whole, 
it is clear that the Marquis of Stafford was led into those arrange- 
ments (so disgraceful to the present age) by speculative men that 
wish to overturn the old system at once, without considering that 
their plans were at least only applicable to the present moment, 
and that such changes, even if necessary, should be done 
gradually and with great caution. I cannot dismiss this subject 
without making a few remarks on the conduct of Lady Stafford, 
and you will be astonished to learn that when her old and faith- 
ful adherents, who had given her such repeated proofs of their at- 
tachment, were cruelly oppressed by a factor, that she should re- 
fuse to listen to their complaints, and when that factor was tried 
for his life on charges of cruelty, oppression, and murder, it is 
most unaccountable that her Ladyship should exert all her in- 
fluence to screen him from the punishment which he so richly de- 
served. I have only to add that, as far as my own observations 
extend, much of the evil complained of arises from the absence 
of proprietors from their properties, by which they are in a great 
measure unacquainted with the real state of their tenants, and 
consequently open to every species of advice and misrepre- 
sentation.” 

This letter was written within less than a year of Patrick 
Sellar’s trial at Inverness, and the comments of a landed proprietor 
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of Cluny’s age, high social position, and experience, written at the 
time, will be read with much interest at present Only the 
substance of the letter was published by Colonel Stewart, in the 
“ Sketches ;” and the Editor of the Celtic Magazine, unfortunately 
quite forgot that he had an authentic printed copy of it in his 
possession, when writing Zhe History of the Highland Clearances, 
kindly given him several years ago by the present Chief. 

The following communication from one of the leading minis- 
ters in Nova-Scotia, and one of the most accomplished living 
Gaelic scholars, will prove interesting in the same connection :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
BARNEY’S RIVER, Nova Scotia, March 4th, 1884. 


Six,—I have received your “Isle of Skye,” with Patrick Sellar’s Trial. I have 
read them with great interest. Sellar’s deeds of cruelty were made known to me 
before by the people from Sutherlandshire in my congregation here, but the one-half 
was not told of his work. I read the trial to an old man of 75 years, who was an eye- 
witness to some of the deeds of that time when he was a little boy. He remembers 
seeing a party of soldiers marching up and down along the banks of the Brora River, 
not far from Golspie. He said that a satire or lampoon had been composed on Sellar, 
but he could repeat only one stanza of it. When he came to the chorus he almost 
jumped up out of the chair ; the old spirit revived in him; his horror awakened at the 
bare mention of Sellar’s name, whose memory is held in execration by the people 
here who came from Sutherland. 

The song was long remembered, and used to be sung by the old people who had 
been driven from their homes and came to live here, especially by the descendants of 
John Sutherland of the Kilt, commonly called ‘‘ Iain Muilleir.” About the year 
1735 John Sutherland was born in the parish of Clyne, and was a boy, about ten 
years old, when the battle of Culloden was fought. He remembered the battle and a 
skirmish also at the Little Ferry between Golspie and Dornoch. In his younger days 
he was employed as a forester or deer-keeper by William, Earl of Sutherland, and he 
lived on the Sutherland estate all his life, until the year 1820, when he was evicted 
from his house and home by Sellar, at the age of 85. Because he would not willingly 
remove he was forcibly ejected, and carried as a prisoner to Dornoch jail, where he 
was confined for some time, with other persons, until he was liberated at the request 
of the Countess Elizabeth, who, on consideration of the services he had rendered to 
her father and family, ordered him to be set at liberty. 

He emigrated to Nova Scotia in 1821, and settled here at Barney’s River with 
his family, consisting of two sons and three daughters. He never wore a pair of 
trowsers in his life, and as he always wore the kilt he was known here by the name of 
** Bodach-an-fhéilidh,” the kilt-man, or-John Sutherland of the kilt. He lived till 
March 1840, and died at the age of 105 years. His wife, Elizabeth Mackay, was five 
years younger than he, but lived sixteen years after him, so that she was 116 years old 
_at the time of her death, in March 1856. His eldest daughter, who was known by the 
name of ‘* Sine Mhor,” Big Jane, lived to be 105 years old; she died in 1877. This 
Big Jane wasa heroine; and when the constables and officers were sent to 
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eject her father and other people, she, with a gang of women, opposed and 
attacked them. Big Jane took hold of the summons in’ her teeth as Lochiel 
did of the Englishman’s throat at Achadalew, and though she was thrown 
down on the ground by the constables who held her fast, she tore it in pieces with 
her teeth. Her daughter “‘Sine Bheag,” Little Jane, a girl of sixteen, was struck with 
a stick by one of the constables; but the girl’s uncle, Alexander Sutherland, rushed 
in to protect his niece, and received a blow from Brander’s staff on the top of the 
head. These cruelties were never forgotten by the people ; they were indelibly im- 
printed on their minds ; they are still remembered by the descendants of John Suther- 
land of the Kilt, whose posterity live here to the sixth generation. 

The satire on Sellar is now almost forgotten; some odd verses of it are remem- 
bered by one here and there. I send you a copy of all I could collect of it. Likely 
it will be remembered by old persons in the parish of Clyne, where it was origin- 
ally composed. It is a curiosity in the history of that period. I would like to have 
the whole of it. Whenever it is repeated here by any of the people, the old animus 
towards Sellar appears and breaks forth. He has certainly gained for himself an 
unenviable reputation. 

As you have been taking so much interest in Sellar’s doings in Sutherland, I 
thought the above worth sending to you.—Yours truly, 

D. B. BLAIR. 

[We may inform our reverend correspondent that twelve verses of the ‘‘ Satire” 
on Sellar were published last year in the Olan Times, and afterwards circulated in slips. 
We shall try to procure and send him a copy. Mr Blair sends us some verses not in- 
cluded in the published version.—Eb. C. J7.] 





MACDONALD OF SCOTUS AND HIS SON IN 1745.—Macdonald of 
Scothouse came to pass the day with me. He was endowed with a fine figure and a 
prepossessing address, joined to that of an agreeable exterior, and had all the qualities 
of soul which ordinarily distinguish the honourable and gallant man—brave, polite, 
obliging, of fine spirit and sound judgment. As he was naturally of a gay disposition, 
I perceived his melancholy on his entering my dwelling. On asking him the cause, 
this worthy man looked at me, his eyes bathed in tears—‘‘ Ah, my friend, you do not 
know what it is to be a father. Iam of this detachment which must depart this even- 
ing to attack Lord Loudon. You do not know that a son whom I adore is with him 
an officer in his regiment. I believed myself fortunate in obtaining that rank for this 
dear boy, not being able to foresee the descent of Prince Charles Edward into Scotland. 
Perhaps to-morrow I shall have the grief to kill my son with my own hand, and that 
the same ball that I shall fire off in my defence may occasion from myself a death the 
most cruel! In going with the detachment I may be able to save his life ; if I do not 
march, some other may kill him.” The recital of poor Scothouse rent my heart. I 
retained him the whole day at my house, endeavouring to dissipate his fears as much 
as I possibly could, and making him promise on parting to come straight to my house 
on leaving the boat. The next day, at evening, I heard a great knock at my door. I 
ran thither, and perceived the good father holding a young man by the hand, of a jolly 
figure, who cried to me, his eyes sparkling with joy, ‘‘ Behold, my friend, the one 
who yesterday caused all my alarms. I have taken him prisoner myself ; and when I 
had hold of him he embraced me fervently, not regarding the others who were present.” 
I then saw him shed tears of joy, very different from those of the night before.— 
Memoirs of the Chevalier de Johnstone. 
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CELTIC MYTHOLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER MACBAIN, M.A., F.S.A. SCOT. 


—_+0e——_ 


XIIIL.—CELTIC WORSHIP AND RITES. 


A BRIEF glance at the places and rites of worship and burial 
among the ancient Celts will conclude the religious aspect of their 
Mythology. The Celts worshipped in temples and in groves ; 
both are frequently referred to in the classical writers. Unfor- 
tunately no description of any Celtic temple is vouchsafed us ; 
the natural conclusion we must come to is that they must have 
been similar, however rude, to the temples of the kindred races 
of Greece and Rome. Celtic houses were constructed of wood : 
“ great houses,” says Strabo, “ arched, constructed of planks and 
wicker, and covered with a heavy thatched roof.” They were 
circular, high, and with either a conical or domed roof. This de- 
scription applies to the very earliest Celtic buildings, those of 
Britain and rural Gaul, for the Gauls of Czsar’s time had towns 
with walls, streets and market places, as opposed to the “ dunum,” 
the stockaded hill-top or fortified forest-clearing, of their insular 
brethren. The Gaulish temples must, therefore, have been of 
stone, but the British temples were most likely constructed, like 
the houses, of wood. The earliest Christian churches were also 
made of wood, and, for the most part, clearly consisted of the old 
heathen temples consecrated to Christian use. “The temples of 
the Idols in Britain,” says Pope Gregory (A.D. 601), “ ought not to 
be destroyed ; but let the idols that are in them be destroyed ; 
let holy water be made and sprinkled in the said temples ; let 
altars be erected and relics placed.” There are no remains of 
either Celtic heathen temples or early Christian churches. The 
theory that the so-called “Druid” circles were Celtic temples 
is refuted by the two facts that the Celts were Aryans with 
Aryan culture, and that they made use of metal—even iron— 
tools from the earliest period we have record of them. -The rude 
stone circles are evidently not the work of a race well acquainted 
with the use of metal. It is quite true that in religious ceremonies 


‘old phases of culture, whether of dress, instruments, or buildings, 


survive in a higher stage of civilisation. Thus the flint knife of 
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the “ stone” age was used on solemn occasions at the Jewish cir- 
cumcision, and at the sacrifices of old Carthage and Rome; and 
the gowns of modern clergymen are the survivals of Middle-Age 
dresses. This, however, operates but to a limited extent ; the 
Jewish temple, unlike their rude stone altars, was built of hewn 
stone, made ready before being brought to the temple, so that 
“there was neither hammer nor axe, nor any tool of zron, heard 
in the house while it was building.” In this way a metal-using 
people reconciled the old with the new phase of culture, and we 
cannot suppose that the Celts, even if they did use stone circles, 
which is most improbable, would not have reconciled them to 
their state of culture by dressing and shaping the stones, as, 
indeed, the Bronze Age builders of Stonehenge had begun to do. 

Along with temples, the classical writers continually mention 
“ groves” as especial places where Celtic worship was conducted. 
A grove was a secret recess embowered by tall trees, and marked 
by votive offerings, insignia of the gods, and an altar of stone, or 
some equivalent. The distinguishing features of a grove were 
secrecy and sacredness. Groves are prior in time to temples, and 
Grimm has analysed the Teutonic words for “temple” to signify 
“ wood” or even “grove.” He says—“The earliest seat of heathen 
worship was in groves, whether on mountain or in pleasant mead ; 
there the first temples were afterwards built, and there also were 


the tribunals of the nation.” The classical words for temple—- 


Latin, zemplum, Greek, temenos, both from the root fem, te cut, 
mean, originally, a “clearing”—a forest clearing, in fact. The 
Greek ¢emenos, which may mean a sacred grove, is often used in 
speaking of Celtic places of worship. The Gaulish word of like 
signification was wemeton, which appears in several place-names in 
Britain, Gaul, and Asia Minor; in the latter country the Galatian 
council of the twelve tetrarchies met at a place called Drynemeton, 
that is, “oak-grove.” In old Irish, the word appears as nemed, a 
chapel, and is the same in root as the Gaelic xeamh, heaven, and 
the Latin zemus, a grove. Lucan, in the following lines, gives us 
a vivid description of a Gaulish grove, dwelling on the superstitions 
and miracles connected with it, and alluding to the worship of 
the “secretum illud,” the abstract existence, which Tacitus says 
the Germans reverenced, who, here as elsewhere in religion, 
differed but little from the Celts. 
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‘* A grove, inviolate from length of age, 
With interwoven branches’ mazy cage, 
Enclosed a darkened space of earth and air, 
With chilly shades, where sun could enter ne’er, 
There not the rustic gods nor satyrs sport, 
Nor sylvans, gods of groves, with nymphs resort ; 
it But barbarous priests, on altars dire, adore 


© he 





t Their gods, and stain each tree with human gore, 
J If miracles of old can be received 
And pious tales of gods can be believed, 
There not the feathered songster builds her nest, 
Cc Nor lonely dens conceal the savage beast ; 
3, There no tempestuous winds presume to fly, 
o Ev’n lightnings glance aloof, obliquely by. 
Nor ever breezes lift or lay the leaves, 
>, But shivering horror in the branches heaves : 
). The plenteous stream the darkened fountains leaves : 
n The images of gods, a mournful band, 
Have ne’er been shaped so rude by artist’s hand— 
; Misshapen forms with limbs lopped off forth stand. 
d The very place, with oaks all hoar and drear, 
r Inspires the gazer’s soul with numbing fear : 
e *Tis not the deities of wonted form 
They worship thus ’mid terrors and alarm, 
d But gods unknown—it but increases fear 
y They do not know the gods they so revere. 
n Oft, as fame tells, the earth in throbs of woe 
). Is heard to groan from hollow depths below ; 
‘ The baleful yew, though dead, has oft been seen, 
e 


To rise from earth and spring with dusky green ; 
—_* With sparkling flames the trees, unburning, shine, 
t And round their boles prodigious serpents twine. 
The pious worshippers approach not near, 


:: But shun their gods and kneel with distant fear ; 

n The priest himself, when Phoebus, god of light, 

e Rolling, has reached his full meridian height, 

n Or night rules all, dreads to approach the place 

. And shuns the master of the grove to face.” 

na, The favourite tree among the Gauls for groves was the oak; 

® “the Druids,” says Pliny, “ choose groves of oak and conduct no 

d sacrifice without its leaf,” and he suggests that the name Druid 

iS is from the same root as Greek Drus, an oak, a derivation which 

s is yet the only one worth consideration of the many suggested. 

of The sacredness of groves and of trees has not yet died out among 

ho the Celts. In Ireland it is counted especially unlucky to cut 

Dy down trees in raths and such early structures. Mr Kinahan, in 
Z 
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the “ Folklore Record” for 1882, says :—“ A man, near Kilma- 
ganny, County Kilkenny, came to me in a great state of mind 
one morning, as the previous night some one had cut a thorn 


have weathered the ravages of ages, and of these the statuettes of b: 
Taranis are the most numerous and interesting. Uninfluenced 
by Roman or Greek art, their statues were rude and unshapely, 
as Lucan says :—“ Simulacraque maesta deorum arte carent.” C 
Gildas speaks of the grim-faced idols mouldering in the deserted 
temples ; and idols of bronze to the number of nineteen were dug 


tree in a rath on his land, and some ill-luck must come to him : 
before the end of the year. I tried to console him by saying the | 
i year [it being October] was nearly out, so that he would probably . 
NE live out the charm, but curiously enough before Christmas he 53 
| buried a fine girl of a daughter.” . 
The Celts made use of statues in their worship: Cesar : 
| mentions that there were very many statues of Mercury, and 
) other writers, as Lucan, in the lines quoted above, bear testimony ‘. 
iI to the same fact. Before they used images, they were content Re 
q with emblems of the gods ; thus we are told by a writer of the - 
i second century that the Celts worshipped Zeus, and that a tall 8 
i oak represented his statue, a reference which again puts the Celts y 
ii on a level with the Germans of Tacitus, who had no statues, and cl 
i even thought it an impiety to represent celestial grandeur in ti 
I human shape. Some remains of Gaulish art in statue-making o 
\ 
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up at Devizes in 1714. A true Celtic statue called by its Breton A 
votaries the “Groah-Goard,” and known as the “ Venus of Qui- 
nipily” was worshipped in Britanny till the 17th century. It oe 
was a huge misshapen figure, 7 fect high with a large and un- ri 
couth body, a flattened bust, and eyes, nose, and mouth like 
those of an Egyptian idol. We meet in Irish history with the : 
mystical figure of Crom or Crom-Cruaich, king-idol of Erin, first, si 
: in the reign of King Tiernmas (1543 B.C.), who, we are told, died th 
along with three-fourths of his people whilst they were “ic adrad i 
Chroim-Chroich, rig idaill hErenn,” and, a second time, in St bt 
Patrick’s life, who found at Mag Slecht (“adoration plain ”) in wi 
ih, Cavan, Crom-Cruaich, the chief idol of Erin, covered with gold 
and silver, and having twelve other idols about it covered with 
brass. The saint caused the earth to swallow these up as far as S: 
P ° ‘ . ‘we 
1 their heads, where they still were, as a sign of the miracle, when pa 


the pious Middle-Age scribe was writing. 
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The Gaulish altars and also the Gaelic altars were pillars of 
stone inscribed with emblems of the sun and moon, or a beast, 
bird, or something which symbolised some force of nature— 
“dealba nan dula”—representations of the elements, as Cormac 
calls them. Another feature of Celtic groves and temples con- 
sisted of the many votive tablets and images, with representation 
of limbs, faces, and bodily parts, hung up on the walls. or sus- 
pended from the trees. These were set up as thank-offerings 
for rescue from some sickness or pain in the part represented, or 
with a view that relief from pain might come. The “rag-bush” 
by the modern wells, and the crutches and other accessories of 
infirmities left at holy wells, are a remnant of ancient and analo- 
gous beliefs in the deities of the fountains. A more ghastly 
sight, however, would be presented by the many heads of animals, 
and, possibly, of men hung up in the groves, like trophies of the 
chase, but really intended as votive offerings, and rendered, at 
times, all the ghastlier by having their mouths prized and kept 
open by sticks of wood. This custom is still kept in remem- 
brance in modern architectural designs. 

For Celtic religious rites we have to trust almost entirely, in 
attempting to discover them, to the superstitions and customs of 
Christian and modern times. Superstition is the survival, in 
another phase of culture, of earlier religion and science. At 
present we shall only deal with some customs and superstitions 
that appear to bear on Celtic religious ritual, leaving the wider 
question of quaint customs and superstitions to be dealt with 
afterwards. The classical writers mention but little of Celtic 
rites. The human sacrifices attracted most attention: “They 
sacrifice men,” says Diodorus, “striking them at the place above 
the diaphragm [on the back, Strabo says], and from their fall, the 
convulsion of the limbs and the flow of the blood, they predict 
the future.” When the Romans put a stop to their human 
sacrifices, vestiges, however, remained, as Mela says, of the old 
but abolished savagery, and “just as they refrain from going the 
whole length of slaughter, they nevertheless touch and graze the 
persons devoted to sacrifice after bringing them to the altars.” 
An interesting parallel to this in modern times occurs in the 
Samoan islands. There cannibalism has for ages been unknown, 
yet the punishment that carries the highest disgrace among them 
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is to put the delinquent into a co/d oven, an evident survival from 
the time when such a person would be roasted and eaten. The 
remembrance of these old Celtic human sacrifices was until lately 
kept up at the Beltane fires. 

The only religious rites of any consequence that can be 
pointed to are those connected with the worship of fire and the 
changes of the year. It must not be supposed that the Celts 
were greater worshippers of fire, sun, and moon than the other 
European nations, and that this worship was distinctive of them. 
The fire worship was equally as strong among Teutons, Romans, 
and Greeks as among the Celts, and quite as long maintained into 
modern times. But Celtic idiosyncracies bring some features of 
the worship and practices into greater prominence. The custom 
of showing reverence by walking round persons or things, keep- 
ing the right hand towards them, is derived from the apparent 
course of the sun, and is known as “ deiseil ” (dextra/ts), “ right- 
hand-wise.” In India the old name for the custom is similarly 
the “ right-hand-turn,” dakshiman kri. The “ need-fire ”—Gaelic, 
teine-eiginn—is a “survival” from avery ancient phase of culture, 
and, possibly, from a time when men lived in a warmer climate, 
and the rubbing of sticks easily produced fire. It is also signifi- 
cant that, in the best preserved form of the custom, the need-fire 
makers must have no metal about them, a survival which points 
to the Stone Age. Another general fact in regard to Celtic 
need-fire was that all the district fires within sight had previously 
to be extinguished, to be re-lighted only from the pure need-fire. 
The need-fire was variously produced. In Mull, about 1767, a 
hill-top was selected, within sight of which all fires were put out, 
and then the pure fire was produced by /urning a wheel over nine 
spindles of wood until the friction caused combustion. Martin in 
his “ Western Isles” thus describes it :—‘“ The ¢negin they used 
as an antidote against the plague or murrain in cattle, and it was 
performed thus—All the fires in the parish were extinguished, and 
then eighty-one married men, being thought the necessary num- 
ber for effecting this design, took two great planks of wood, and 
nine of them were employed by turns, who by their united efforts 
rubbed one of the planks against the other until the heat thereof 
produced fire ; and from this fire each family is supplied with 
new fire, which is no sooner kindled than a pot full of water is 
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quickly set on it, and afterwards sprinkled on the people infected 
with the plague or upon the cattle that have the murrain.” In 
Caithness the friction was produced by working a horizontal 
wooden bar, supplied with levers, in two upright pieces of wood, 
into which it was inserted at each end. In all cases, within 
Christian historic times, the need-fire was lighted as a charm 
against the plague, whether it attacked men or cattle. Fire has 
always been considered the purifier par excellence, and clearly no 
fire could be so pure as the need-fire, which was there and then 
produced for the first time. But though latterly restricted to 
being a charm against the plague, the need-fire shows clear traces 
ofa higher religious purpose. These fires were lighted at the great 
festivals of the solar and lunar year, and from them all the fires 
of the neighbourhood, previously extinguished, were re-lighted. 
Priests, we know, presided at these sacred fires, and men and 
cattle were passed through them, as Cormac and others tell us. 
One of St Patrick’s first struggles with King Loegaire was over 
the sacred Beltane (?) fire. “Fire is kindled by him at that 
place on Easter Eve,” says a Middle-Irish life of the saint; 
“ Loegaire is enraged when he sees the fire. For that was a pro- 
hibition of Tara which the Gael had, and no one durst kindle a 
fire in Ireland on that day until it had been kindled first at Tara 
at the solemnity. And the Druids said ‘unless that fire be 
quenched before this night, he whose fire it is shall have the 
kingdom of Ireland for ever.’” But that fire was not quenched, 
and the boldness of the missionary, along with the inevitable 
miracles, brought Loegaire and his people to the side of the Saint 
and Christianity. 


“THE HISTORY OF THE CAMERONS,” now in the press, by Alexander 
Mackenzie, Editor of the Celtic Magazine, will be issued in a handsome volume, uni- 
form with his History of the Mackensies and his History of the Macdonalds and Lords 
of the Isles, in July, or early in August next. Price to Subscribers—whose names 
will be printed in the book—One Guinea. Any remaining, unsubscribed, copies will, 
immediately on publication, be charged £1. 10s. The issue is limited to 500 copies, 
demy octavo. Seventy-five copies are being printed on large paper, demy quarto, at 
a Guinea and a-half to subscribers; any remaining copies will be charged £2. Ios. 
The complete work will contain, in addition to the General History of the Clan, 
Biographies of General Sir Allan Cameron of Erracht; Colonel John Cameron of 
Fassiefern ; Dr Archibald Cameron ; and other distinguished members of the Clan. 
The Camerons of Glenevis, Erracht, Callart, Fassiefern, and others, will be noticed at 
length under separate headings. Intending Subscribers should send in their names 
without delay, to A. & W. MACKENZIE, INVERNESS, 
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OLD HIGHLAND REMEDIES. 
—1o 


I. 


RECENTLY a limited edition of a very rare book — Martin’s 
Western Islands of Scotland—has been published. It contains 
many curious things, among them an account of the remedies 
used in those days (1695), previously, and to some extent since, 
in the Highlands and Islands of the West, for all kinds of ailments 
to which man or beast was liable. It is thought that a brief 
reference to some of these, with a few examples taken from other 
sources, may prove interesting to the reader. We shall first deal 
with those remedies used for the ailments of the people them- 
selves, after which we may have something to say about those 
applied for the cure of cattle, and other animals. 

Two or three hundred years ago, such a person as a profes- 
sional doctor was unknown in the Highlands. The people were 
naturally healthy, and the little ailments which affected them were 
quickly relieved by some simple concoction of herbs. They found 
healing in the roots, stones, shells, and other objects of nature 
which lay close at hand, and although at times their remedies 
showed traces of superstition, in general they served their pur- 
pose well enough. Some of these remedies are used in the 
Highlands to the present day, and their efficacy is in many in- 
stances undoubted. What, for example, can be better for a 
cough than plenty brochan or gruel and butter, which was and 
is still the sovereign cure for that complaint in the Western Isles? 
Nettle roots and the roots of reeds boiled in water with yeast was 
also used. Speaking of the men of Lewis, Martin says, when the 
uvula falls they cut it in this curious manner— They take a long 
quill, and putting a horse-hair double into it, make a noose at the 
end of the quill, and putting it about the lower end of the uvula, 
they cut off from the uvula all that is below the hair with a pair 
of scissors; and then the patient swallows a little bread and 
cheese, which cures him. This operation is not attended with 
the least inconvenience, and cures the distemper so that it never 
returns.” He tells us that John Campbell, the forester of Harris, 
when he had caught a cold, walked into the sea with his clothes 
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on, and then went to bed in his wet garments, but well wrapped 
up in the bedclothes, and the perspiration thus induced cured his 
cold by the next day. Another common remedy for a cold was 
a decoction of colt’s-foot. A cure for coughs and hoarseness was 
to bathe the feet in hot water, and then to rub some deer’s 
grease to the soles of the feet in front of a good fire at bed-time. 
The following recipe for a cold is taken from Nether-Lochaber :— 
“ Take a pint—say a tumblerful—of sea water that has been heated 
to the boiling point, without having been allowed actually to boil. 
Sprinkle over it some pepper, rather more plentifully than you 
do in your soup ; drink this as hot as you can bear it as you 
step into bed at night.” This is said to be even yet a popular 
cure in Lochaber. 

Fresh wounds were dressed with a salve made of golden 
rod, mistletoe, and fresh butter. A broken limb was first rubbed 
with the white of an egg mixed with barley meal, and tied up in 
splints for a day or two. An ointment composed of betony, St 
John’s wort, and golden rod, all pounded together in butter or 
sheep’s grease, was afterwards applied. Sometimes the fat of a 
sea bird was made into a pudding, and being placed in the 
stomach of the bird, was applied as a kind of poultice to fresh 
wounds. This was called “Giben of St Kilda.” The plant 
called shepherd’s purse was applied to cuts to arrest the flow of 
blood, but yarrow was considered the best remedy for that 
purpose. The latter plant was used also for headaches, the 
leaves being pushed up the nostrils until the blood sprung, from 
which very likely it took its Gaelic name of /us na fola, or the 
blood-weed. In the Island of Gigha nettles were used to stanch 
bleeding, and also the common fungi called puff-balls. Ribwort, 
wood mercury, herb Robert, and bloody cranesbill were all used 
for the same purpose, the Gaelic name of the last-mentioned 
plant, according to Cameron, being creachlach dearg, the red 
wound healer. 

The following amusing cures for the jaundice among the 
Lewis men are taken from Martin :—‘“ The first is by laying the 
patient on his face, and, pretending to look upon his back bones, 


‘they presently pour a pailful of cold water on his bare back ; and 


this proves successful. The second cure they perform by taking 
the tongs and making them red-hot in the fire ; then pulling off 
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the clothes from the patient’s back, he who holds the tongs gently 
touches the patient upwards on the vertebrae of the back, which 
makes him furiously run out of doors, still supposing the hot iron 
is on his back, till the pain be abated, which happens very 
speedily, and the patient recovers soon after.” In Shetland the 
remedy for this disease was to mix powdered snails in the 
patient’s drink. 

Diarrhoea and dysentery were treated in Lewis with a bever- 
age composed of what Martin calls “the kernel of the black 
molocca beans,” ground to powder, and mixed with boiled milk. 
Moderate doses of strong whisky and juniper berries were also 
taken for these ailments. In Harris powdered cuttle-fish bone 
was given to the patient in boiled milk ; and in Uist the great 
cures were to eat seal, and drink plenty whisky in which a hectic 
stone had been quenched. Another remedy for diarrhoea was red 
coral and a roasted yolk of egg. 

In cases of fever, whey, in which violets had been boiled, 
was given as a cooling drink. Distilled raspberry and whortle- 
berry juice were used.for the same purpose. For what Martin 
calls “spotted fever,” probably measles, they drank freely of 
brandy ; and for scarlet fever the same remedy was used in 
smaller quantities. In the case of infants, the nurse drank the 
brandy, to qualify the milk; and, it is feared, the nurses of those 
days frequently discovered symptoms of scarlet fever in the 
infants under their care. 

Serpent bites were cured in a variety of ways. The people 
followed the old proverb—* Take a hair of the dog that bit you ;” 
for Martin states that in Skye the principal cures for serpent bites 
were to wash the wound in water in which the forked tongue of 
the serpent had been steeped, and to apply the head of the reptile 
which gave the wound. Another was to place the hind part of 
a living cock to the bite, which was thought to draw out the 
venom. New cheese, promptly applied, was found effectual ; as 
were also juniper berries, ground ivy, and decoctions of oak bark, 
acorns, and ash leaves. 

In Harris the remedy for gravel was an infusion of wild 
garlic. In Skye it was cured by taking broth made of dulse, or 
ometimes of the large, pale whelk, pounded in its shell, boiled 
and strained. Another remedy was water gruel without salt. 
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For sleeplessness after fever the patient washed his feet, 
knees, and ancles in a warm infusion of chickweed, and on going 
to bed a poultice of the same plant was applied warm to his neck 
and between his shoulders. A poultice of chopped nettle-tops 
and raw white of eggs applied to the forehead and temples at 
bed-time was also used to induce sleep. A kind of heath called 
Erica baccifera, boiled in water, and applied to the crown of the 
head and temples, and the green sea plant, called in Gaelic /in- 
nearach, were remedies for sleeplessness, and an infusion of thyme 
was a certain preventive against nightmare and horrible dreams. 

To raise a blister the Highlanders bruised spearwort, and 
applied it in a limpet shell to the spot where the blister was 
required. This very soon took effect, and when the blister burst 
the wound was healed with /éznearach. Another blister they used 
was groundsel, applied much in the same way. 

For consumption a common remedy was the broth of a 
lamb in which the plants lovage and Alexanders were boiled; 
another being milk or water in which a red-hot hectic stone had 
been cooled, to which they sometimes added yarrow. In Skye 
they used an ale composed of hart’s-tongue and maiden-hair 
ferns boiled in unfermented beer, and sometimes also brochan 
without salt. Llungwort was a very common cure. In Black’s 
Folk-Medicine, it is stated that “In the county of Moray 
the people were formerly in the habit of paring the nails of the 
fingers and toes of persons suffering from hectic and consumptive 
diseases. The parings were put in a rag cut from the patient’s 
clothes, and waved three times round his head, with the cry 
Deas soil [? Deas-iutl.| After this the rag was buried in some un- 
known place.” , 

The cure for fluxes in Uist was dried seal’s liver, pulverised, 
and taken with milk or whisky. In Skye a syrup extracted from 
blackberries was used, and a decoction of plantain in which hectic 
stone had been quenched. 

For sciatica ‘the Uist men bound a girdle of sealskin round 
the hips, to which was also applied the fat of a sea-bird which 
Martin calls a “ bonnivochil.” 

Megrim and headache were cured by applying the sea-plant 
linnearach to the side of the head affected, and also by a 
plaster of cold dulse. 
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Colic was relieved by taking broth made of dulse, and for 
stitches the Skye-men, if bleeding was ineffectual, applied an 
ointment composed of camomile, or brandy and fresh butter, or 
a poultice of raw scurvy-grass chopped fine. It was cured in 
Jura by a vapour-bath formed of the fumes of ladywrack and 
redfog boiled in water, the patient sitting upon the vessel which 
contained the herbs. 

To expel worms the Highlanders took dried bruised dulse, 
or an infusion of tansy in whey or brandy, taken fasting. Bog- 
myrtle tea and the powdered roots of shield ferns in water were 
also used with success. Worms were expelled from the hands 
by washing them in salt water in which the ashes of burnt sea- 
weed were mixed. 

Regarding ringworm, Nether-Lochaber informs us that, 
“ There is a very wide-spread belief over the West Highlands and 
in the Hebrides that ringworm can be readily cured by rubbing 
it over and around once or twice with a gold ring—a woman’s 
marriage ring, if it can be had, being always preferred.” In Folk- 
Medicine, we are told that “in Shetland a person affected with 
ringworm takes, on three successive mornings, ashes between the 
forefinger and thumb, before taking food, and, while holding them 
to the part affected, says— 

‘ Ringworm, ringworm red ! 
Never may’st thou spread or speed 


But aye grow less and less 
And die away among the ase’ (ashes.)” 


H. R. M. 
(To be continued.) 








THE CHIEF OF GRANT AND THE SEAFIELD ESTATES.—Intense 
feeling has been roused among the Grants in consequence of the late Earl of Seafield 
having left all the family estates unconditionally to his mother, the Countess Dowager. 
The facts, stated simply, are as follows :—The late Earl, by will, left the whole 
estates absolutely to his mother, without making any provision whatever for the 
head of the House of Grant and the holder of the title. So far, then, as the late 
Earl could, the estates were wholly alienated by him from his successor as Chief of 
Grant and Earl of Seafield. His mother has, however, come to the rescue, and, 
so far, saved the honour of the Clan by the execution of a deed in terms of which 
the estates will, at her death, revert to the Chief and Earl. In the meantime, he is 
to receive £4000 a-year for his maintenance. This allowance is equal, as near as 
possible, to £5 per cent. per annum on the gross rental of the family estates, which 
amounts to about £80,000! We fear this will scarcely be considered consistent with 
the general idea hitherto entertained of what is necessary for upholding an ancient 
Highland aristocracy. 
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TUIREADH AIR SON PRIONNSA DONNACHADH * 


DIUC ALBANI. 
LE MAIRI Nic-EALAIR, 
Oe 


O buailidh mi ’n téud drbhuidh, 
Fann bhuailidh mi ’n téud, 

*S mi ’sileadh nan déur, 

’O n’ chuala’ mi ’n sgéul brdnach. 


An t-ailleagan citin, 
Am fiuran deas ur, 
*Bha finealt’o this dige, 


’Bhi paisgt’ ann an lion, 
Gun aithne gun chili’, 
Ann an ciste na ’n tri bérdan. 


’Bhi an glais aig an éug, 
An t-aintighearn’ nach géill, 
’S a chleachd feadh gach ré fdirneart. 


O buailidh mi ’n téud drbhuidh, 
Fann bhuailidh mi ’n téud, 

’S bean dg a chiil réidh, 

A’ sileadh nan déur brdnach. 


’S beag ioghna’ an saogh’l, 
An diugh dhi bhi faoin, 
’S nach faic i a gaol bdidheach. 


Nach faic gu la’ bhrath, 
Aghaidh mhin-mhaiseach mhald, 
*S nach cluinn i a dhan cedlmhor. 


A beadragan maoth, 
Tha briodal ri ’taobh, 
’S cha toir athair a gaoil pdg dhi. 


O buailidh mi ’n téud drbhuidh, 
Fann bhuailidh mi ’n téud, 

’S an dithaich gu Iéir, 

A’ sileadh nan déur brdnach, 


Do mhathair tha caoidh, 
O! Bhanrigh ar gaoil, 
’S luath sheargadh do chaoin rds-geal. 
’Se bu ’dealradh na gniis, 
Aig céile do ruin, 

Rinn sona an tis d’oig’ thu. 


* Duncan was the Highland name of the Prince. 
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’An gliocas ’s an ciall, 
*An ceanaltas gniomh, 
’An tuigse ’s am fior edlas. 


O buailidh mi ’n téud drbhuidh, 
O buailidh mi ’n téud, 
Tha solus ’s an spéur, 
Ged tha sinne air céum ceddhar. 


’S a mhoch-thrath tha ghrian, 
A lasadh nan sliabh, 
Le h-dr-ghathan fial gldrmhor. 


’S i ’g innse ’gach la 
Mu mhaduinn an digh 
’N oidhche a bhais fhdgradh. 


Bi’ am bas ann an daors’ 
Ceangailt’ teann aig na maoir, 
’S gheibh thu ’Bhanrigh do chavin rds-gea!, 


Is buailidh sibh téud drbhuidh, 
Ard bhuailidh sibh téud, 

Gu suthainn le chéil, 
Aighearach, réidh, cedlmhor. 


DUGALD BUCHANAN’S SPIRITUAL SONGS, TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE. By L. Macsean. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and 
Stewart. 1884. 


2 


It were a work of the veriest supererogation to commend to Iighlanders the spiritual 
poetry of Dugald Buchanan. There is no Highland poet so popular; and deservedly 
so. His sacred songs have been the constant companion of, and have afforded 
spiritual refreshment to, Highlanders in every part of the world from his own time to 
the present day. Various attempts have been made to set forth the poems in an 
English garb, both in prose and in rhyme. Some of these have been very successful, 
but the translation now before us by Mr L. Macbean is vastly superior to them all. 
It is both free and faithful ; and, notwithstanding the double difficulty of reproducing 
in another tongue the forms of thought and expression peculiar to a very different 
language, and of translating these into the identical rhythm and measure of the 
originals, Mr Macbean has sacrificed little, if any, of the richness of the author's 
imagery or the power of his thought and language. It may be said of Dugald 
Buchanan’s poetry that, though it may be some times quaint and familiar, reminding 
one somewhat of George Herbert’s oddities of rhyme and phrase, it never descends to 
commonplace ; and in ‘ The Day of Judgment” there are verses of quite Miltonic 
power. Indeed, there is a remarkable coincidence of language observable between 
Buchanan and not a few of his poetic predecessors and successors. Mr Macbean in 
his notes indicates a few of these, but a great many more might be added. A number 
of stanzas from Pollock’s ‘‘ Course of Time” might be compared with the words in 
which Buchanan, a quarter of a century earlier, describes the same event in his ‘‘ Day 
of Judgment.” ‘The Skull,” in which the poet moralises and conjectures as to the 
life and character of the former tenant of the skull which he lifted from the heap of 
earth at the newly dug grave, might have received its suggestion from Hamlet’s con- 
templations on a similar subject; and though it is true that Buchanan was quite familiar 
with the works of the great dramatist, such promptings were not at all required in the 
case of one of such fertility of imagination and artistic power as the schoolmaster of 
Rannoch. As a specimen of his manner, and an instance of the admirable character 
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of the translation, we subjoin a few stanzas. Referring to the skull which he held 
in his hand, Buchanan says :— 


**Or a lord of the land 
Do I hold in my hand, 
Whose acres were fertile and wide, 
Who was generous and good, 
And clothing and food 
To the naked and needy supplied. 
‘*Or wert thou wont to flay 
Those under thy sway, 
Sore grinding their faces with rent, 
And pressing them sore, 
Arresting their store, 
Though their need might have made thee relent ? 
** Poor men would not dare 
With their heads bald and bare, 
Pinched, pallid, and palsied with years, 
In thy presence to stand 
But with bonnet in hand, 
Though the frost wind were piercing their ears. 
** But now without fear 
Thy slave may come near, 
Nor honour nor power thou hast. 
O blest be the tomb, 
That conqueror by whom 
Thy sway has been broken at last !” 
For the work of the translator we have nothing but praise. He has placed his 
countrymen under deep obligation to him, inasmuch as hé has done justice to the 
work of one of their best and most cherished bards. He has also afforded those who 
could not understand Buchanan in the original Gaelic an opportunity of enjoying the 
works of one whom Highlanders, very deservedly, delight to honour. The book is 
very neatly got up, and will be highly prized. 


CROFTER ELOQUENCE IN THE ISLE OF SKYE. 
aepaillintces 

A LARGELY attended meeting of the Stenscholl branch of the H.L.L.R. Association was 
held on the 6th of April, at Dun Raesburgh. Dun Raesburgh is a township in possession 
of Alexander Macleod, tacksman of Scudiburgh, described as holding ‘‘ every civil 
office that can be imagined, from parish innkeeper and miller on the one hand, to 
sanitary inspector and boarder of parish lunatics on the other, and who, in addition to 
all that, is a land shark of no small voracity.” The following is a translation sent us 
of the speeches made:— 

Hugh Matheson, Stenscholl, after dealing at length with the injustice by which 
they had been not only impoverished, but actually enslaved, pointed out the 
necessity of united and earnest perseverance in agitating for the reforms that they 
want, so that they may either receive justice or fall together. He spoke of the en- 
couragement and sympathy they had so far received from all quarters. He insisted 
that landlord was a false title, there being no absolute lord of the land but the One 
Almighty Creator who made the land, and gave it to his own creatures to live on 
during their pilgrimage here. He quoted from Scripture to show the land was meant 
by the Creator to belong to the people, and he wondered how landlords would dare, 
like so many gods, to say that the land was theirs, and that they would dispose of it 
according to their pleasure. The fish that was yesterday miles away from land was 
claimed by the landlord the moment it neared the shore, and so also were the birds of 
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the air as soon as they flew over his land. The law made it so, because landlords 
were themselves the law makers, and it was a wonder that the poor man was allowed 
to breathe the air of heaven and drink from the mountain stream, without having the 
factors and the whole of the country police pursuing him as a thief. He believed they 
would soon have the landlords advocating wholesale emigration, but if the French or 
Russians should invade the county would the landlords shake themselves like so many 
Samsons against the Philistines, and put the enemy to rout with an army of factors, 
ground-officers, tacksmen, and Cheviot rams. Even with all those they would not 
be able to stand up for Queen and country as the men of Skye did seventy and eighty 
years ago. The crofters were not met to plot against either life or property, but to 
consider what should be done to secure redress of their grievanccs, and he hoped our 
gracious Queen and her councillors would seriously consider the matter, and put an 
end for ever to the oppression and cruelty with which her loyal subjects were being 
treated in Skye—a treatment which was a disgrace to the civilisation of the nineteenth 
century. Think of a poor widow gathering shell-fish on the sea-shore for her children’s 
breakfast, and chased away by the landlord’s orders, on the ground that she was tres- 
passing. Think, too, of that poor delicate woman whose husband was far away earn- 
ing the rent, while she was compelled to carry the peats on her back three-quarters of 
a mile through sleet and snow, because the tacksman wanted the small bit of pasture 
they used to rent. Here, too, was a poor old man in ragged trousers deprived 
of his croft because he could not now pay double the rent he paid a few years ago. 
He had a large family, but they had all been obliged to leave ; one of them was 
wounded in the battle of the Alma, and some of them were still away fighting for 
their country, while the poor old man and his wife had no one to cheer their last days. 
He (the speaker), since he could no longer pay his full rent, saw no prospect before 
him but the Sheriff Court and eviction, unless the Government would speedily legis- 
late on behalf of the oppressed crofters. He denounced the conduct of those crofters 
who were too chicken-hearted to join the agitation, and said they might frequently be 
seen about the kitchens of their oppressors selling their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. He eulogised the spirit of kindness and impartiality with which the Royal 
Commission received their evidence last year, and hoped that some good would soon 
come out of it. He condemned the action of landlords in Parliament, in making 
special laws to suit their own selfish ends, and expressed the hope that the people 
would soon be able to send their own representatives into Parliament. 

Murdo Maclean, Lealt, said that many things had been said since these meetings 
began, which had thrown light on the causes of the poverty now existing on various 
estates in the Highlands, and that was one good thing that the meetings had already 
done. He pointed out how, when the old chiefs lost the land, the new landlords 
made it their aim to screw as much money out of the land as they possibly could, and 
in this they were often assisted by traitors who were bribed from ‘among the people 
themselves. By-and-bye the landlords came to the conclusion that they could get 
quite as much rent at less trouble by converting the land into large sheep farms, and 
so the evictions began, and at the same time the rents of the crofters, who were al- 
lowed to remain, were raised to an extraordinary extent, while at the same time the 
crofts were reduced, and the result was now so much misery, that if the Queen would 
only visit them, and see their women doing the work of horses, while the men were 
away earning the rent, he felt sure that out of the nobleness and greatness of her 
heart she would put a speedy stop to a system that has led to such cruel treatment of 
her loyal subjects. 

Norman Stewart, Valtos, in the course of a long speech, contrasted the treat- 
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ment of the crofters by strangers who came among them with that by the native tacks- 
men. He knew an Englishman who at one time had taken the farm of Scorybreck. 
When this gentleman came to see the farm, he saw some of his shepherds gathering 
a number of sheep into a fold. Upon being informed by his shepherds that they were 
the sheep of the crofters who were about to be evicted from the farm which he had 
taken, the generous Englishman said, ‘‘ Let the sheep out again to the grazing. I 
shall have nothing to do with this place after Whitsunday. My bargain with the 
landlord was for land already under sheep, and not for land from which poor people 
were to be evicted. I shall never be the means of depriving a poor man of his 
home.” The good Englishman was as good as his word. He gave up the farm at 
once, and the crofters were left undisturbed. How many of our Scotch tacksmen 
would have acted in that generous way? Notone. A tacksman induced a cottar to 
take a piece of land that had been fallow for years, on the border of his farm. The 
cottar took the croft, drained it, and so greatly improved it that in a few yearsit was 
the best croft in the neighbourhood, whereupon the tacksman stepped in and evicted 
the crofter without givingfhim’a single penny of compensation. In striking contrast 
to the conduct of those land sharks, the speaker thought they should not forget to 
mention Mr Johnston, of Montrose, lessee of the salmon fishing. Not only does Mr 
Johnston pay his men liberally, but provides for them in their old age; takes an 
interest in the widows and orphans of his deceased servants, and has lately filled the 
hearts of the children with gladness by providing substantial New-Year treats to them 
in their schools. But what, continued the speaker, do our proprietors and factors do 
to the widow and her orphans. When she fails in her rent she is forced to go and 
take shelter by the dyke side. It would be better for her to share the fate of the 
Brahmin widow and be sacrificed on the funeral pile. The proprietor has reduced the 
limits of our pasture land, and more than doubled our rents, and we are reduced to 
such a state of poverty that we can’t get credit for a single boll of meal, unless one of 
our cows is put in pledge for it. Before we have barely finished our tillage we must 
leave the country in quest of work to earn money to pay the mealdealer, otherwise 
our miserable effects are sold, and we are ruined. Our wives in our absence have to 
do the work of horses, attending to the crop, the cattle, and the peats, until we come 
back to gather in the harvest, and as soon as that is done we must be off to earn 
money to pay the rent. Our houses are so wretched that when it rains with a north 
wind we have to shift our beds to the south side, and when it rains from the south 
we have to shift our beds back again to the north side, so leaky are our roofs. If we 
dare take a burden of heather or rashes for thatch we are prosecuted for theft and im- 
prisoned. I have been in jail myself for a week for taking one burden. We have 
suffered too long and too patiently, but a cloud of relief, at first no bigger than a man’s 
hand, has appeared, and is rapidly growing larger. Let us make our grievances 
loudly and widely known. We know that all good men in England and Scotland, 
so far as they know our circumstances, are on our side, but we must agitate more 
loudly and more unitedly still, so that our cause may become still more Widely known, 
and by the help of God, our cause will yet triumph, and we shall receive justice. 
Ronald Maclean, Elleshadder, said that, being from home lately, he met a gentle- 
man who ridiculed this movement and said no good would comeof it. I replied— 
continued the speaker. -that good came of a similar movement in another part of the 
kingdom. You mean Ireland, he said, the Irish are braver and pluckier than you. 
I said that Skyemen were not prepared to take part in any such horrible deeds as the 
Irish have been committing. The people of Skye are as loyal to their Queen and 
country as ever their forefathers were, and on that account we think that we are en- 
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titled to justice ; and put a Skyeman on a footing of equality with an Irishman in one 
of the colonies for instance, and the Skyeman will hold his own against the best man 
that ever came out of Ireland. When, however, a man sees the hunger-pinched faces 
of his wife and ragged children, and knows that it is all owing to the cursed land 
laws, he is very apt to do things which, under more favourable circumstances, he 
could even be ashamed to think of ; but I pray God, however, that our land may be 
saved from the barbarous outrages which have been committed in another part of the 
kingdom. But, fellow crofters, we must do something. Our bondage has been too 
long and too heavy, and we must remain inactive no longer. I would propose in the 
first place that no labour by crofter or cottar be given to the tacksmen. If that 
system were carried out the tacksmen would soon find themselves in a rather awkward 
fix. The tacksmen are the means by which the crofters are oppressed, by which they 
are evicted, and by which the voracious pockets of the greedy landlords are being 
filled, and therefore we must do all in our power to throw difficulties in the path of 
the tacksmen. In the second place, I would propose that the land be revalued, 
and that we pay no rent above this valuation. The proprietors have repeatedly 
valued and revalued our holdings, and raised our rents, and now it is our turn to do 
something. The last valuation was made by an entire stranger. This man knew 
nothing of our circumstances, and so our rents were raised from 50 to 100 per cent. 
I would now propose that we turn the tables on our oppressors, and revalue our land. 
and as we do not want to do anything unreasonable, let us take the tacksman’s farm 
as our standard, and let us pay not a penny of rent above his valuation. I say let us 
pay not a penny of rent above that valuation until the Government settles the ques- 
tion. We have faith in the Government, and we hope they will do what is right. 
Anyhow, let us never rest or stop the agitation until we have received justice. 

Charles Macarthur, Elleshadder, said he had been moved from his croft in Kil- 
muir to make room for sheep, to where he is now, on the top of the Kelt Rock. He 
remembered the clearing of fourteen townships on that estate, and so much was 
the competition by the tacksmen for those townships that he could compare them 
to nothing but two solan geese, the one trying to get possession of the fish which 
the other had caught. Before the man who cleared the townships got a lease, he was 
deprived of his farm by another tacksman. 

Murdo Nicolson, Brogaig, said when I went to pay my rent this year I was short 
by £3. I told the factor I had no more to give him, and that I had to go all the way 
to Shetland in a boat to earn what I had ; but that I would put my cow in pledge for 
the £3, if he would let me. The tacksman of Duntulm, who was present, asked me if 
I belonged to the Land League. I said I did not, but that I belonged to the High- 
land Land Law Reform Association. He then told me that he would give me £3 
and more, if I would give up my connection with that Association. I told him I 
would not give up my connection with this Association until we got our grievances 
redressed, even if I had to sell my very clothes. The factor then said I seemed to be 
very well dressed; but, if I must tell the truth, I had to tell him that I borrowed most 
of the clothes I had on to go and see him. My wife would make cloth as well as any 
woman if she had wool, but Major Fraser took our sheep pasture from us, and now we 
cannot get any wool. Even if my wife could make a suit of clothes out of heather, 
she could not get it except by stealing it. 

Alexander Nicolson, Brogaig, said the cottars had joined the crofters in this agita- 
tion, and would support them with their means to the utmost of their power. He 
built a cottage and brought up a family there, although he never got a day’s labour 
nearer than Buckie on the East Coast. Even if his children could live on grass they 
would not be allowed to eat it. The farmer who rented the land would not allow 
them to sit on the grass, to say nothing of eating it. The crofters were badly off, but 
the cottars were worse. They were next to the paupers, and he thought men had a 
better right to the land than sheep. He urged upon the crofters not to accept any 
settlement of the land question that would not better the condition of the cottars. 

All the speeches were enthusiastically cheered throughout, while there were in- 
terruptions of a very uncomplimentary nature against the lairds, factors, and tacks- 
men. This is a fair specimen of what is going on in almost every township in the 
West, though scarcely any notice is taken of it by the press, and the general public 
are left in total ignorance. 








